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A curious parallel links the careers of Jesse Stuart and James 
Still. Products of the same general environment, graduates of the 
same small college on the Tennessee side of Cumberland Gap, they 
live less than one hundred miles from each other as the crow flies in 
the mountain section of eastern Kentucky. This is the region of 
ridge farms and lonesome hollows about which each has written, 
first in poetry and later in prose. In a way this similarity is mis- 
leading, for the effect of their writing is completely unlike. James 
Still is realistic where Stuart is melodramatic, poetic where Stuart 
is often sentimental. Between them, however, they have given 
shape and life to their green Appalachian hills. 

The background of their work is familiar enough. At the end of 
the century Mary Noailles Murfree and John Fox reclaimed the 
Tennessee and Kentucky hill country as a segment of older America. 
But one can describe a region without participating in its life. Today 
this sense of participation is the very center of all regional matters. 
A generation of local-color writers from Miss Murfree to Maristan 
Chapman exploited only the picturesque and sentimental in the 
lives of mountain characters; their stories failed to reveal the essen- 
tial humanity of the people themselves. 

Jesse Stuart and James Still have an advantage over these earlier 
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writers in having been born into the life they write about. They use 
the materials of the local colorists, but it is clear that much of their 
freshness and gusto derives from a sense of identity with a place and 
its people. We can mark a stage in the development of southern 
fiction if we put one of their books beside one by Miss Murfree, for 
example. The older writer demonstrates a landscape literature: 
bright scenes of local color enlivened by quaint dialect. Her stories 
are about a place rather than of it. No writer’s notebook, filled with 
tourist observations of dress, weather, sayings, manners, crops, 
could give the casual yet familiar picture of a way of life which we 
find in Stuart’s and Still’s best work. Even their language has emo- 
tional roots in the common experience, for it takes its color and 
rhythm from the speech of people who have lived a long time in one 
place. This writing has value quite apart from its importance as 
‘regional documentation. 

Like the best apple butter, good regional writing is always made 
at home. Jesse Stuart has written five books without going far be- 
yond the borders of W-Hollow in his native Greenup County. Ten 
or twelve families live in the hollow, and he has written poems and 
stories about all of them. These real people behind his stories would 
make an interesting article in themselves. There is the old rail- 
roadman in “Huey, the Engineer.” He operated the small train on 
the thirty-six-mile branch of the Eastern Kentucky Railway, and 
Stuart used to wait to see his engine come puffing out of Barney 
tunnel. Uncle Fonse of “Uncle Fonse Laughed” was a country 
schoolteacher whose children Stuart himself taught later on. Hav- 
ing known these people, he says, he tries to tell their stories as vivid- 
ly and truthfully as he can. 

Stuart came into literature in 1934 with an amazing collection of 
703 sonnets, Man with a Bull-Tongue Plow. Many of these poems 
were pure description, a re-creation in lyric language and mood of 
the Kentucky landscape in all weathers and seasons. Others told 
with innocent frankness of the adventures, loves, and dreams of 
Jesse Stuart, poet and plowman of the hills. Then in the third sec- 
tion the book came roaringly to life when the writer resurrected more 
than two hundred dead in Plum Grove churchyard to tell the stories 
of their humble lives. The method suggested Spoon River Anthology, 
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but these stories—grim, humorous, profane—had nothing in com- 
mon with Edgar Lee Masters’ studies in pessimism and defeat. 
The poetry was often trite and prosy and crude. It was also as 
native as a whippoorwill and as full of provincial flavor as a per- 
simmon. Critics, viewing Stuart’s book with mixed feelings, tried 
to account for his earthy vigor by calling him a Kentucky Robert 
Burns. The true explanation of his talent, I believe, lies closer home. 
These poems and the prose which followed show us something of the 
pioneer experience as it has survived on a ruined frontier. In every- 
thing he has written we can find evidence of a tradition which goes 
back beyond the Sut Lovingood papers and Augustus Longstreet’s 
Georgia Scenes to the anonymous story-tellers of the frontier. 

The early American was by nature a story-teller. The realities of 
pioneer living and his own hard comic sense created a literature of 
oral anecdote which flourished in the trading post, the groggery, the 
trappers’ rendezvous—wherever men met on the edge of the wilder- 
ness. Folklore and fantasy appeared at every halt on the westward 
march, and the best hunters and rail-splitters passed into legend: 
Davy Crockett, Dan Boone, Honest Abe. More fabulous heroes— 
Paul Bunyan, John Henry, Pecos Bill—came out of the common ex- 
perience and imagination. These stories had a geography, a mythol- 
ogy, and a lingo of their own. Some were streaked with ballad senti- 
ment. Others crackled with bawdy humor. But mostly these tales 
were comic elaborations of character or drawling reminiscence in 
which the frontiersman dramatized himself with shrewd appraisal 
and salty enjoyment. 

This literature was of the country and the times. Through the 
frontier yarns goes a procession of hunters, traders, prophets, set- 
tlers, land speculators—the raggle-taggle of a nation on the move. 
The musterings, auctions, infares, feuds, and frolics are here, the 
holdup, the war whoop, eagle oratory, revival shouts, hard work 
and hard times, and every aspect of pioneer morality from the bash- 
ful lover at the bean pot to the camp-meeting baby. Behind all this 
is an awareness of the beauty of river and forest which gives our 
literature its most authentic theme. It is the brief, westering Ameri- 
can dream in the language of the people who lived it. 

In his short stories Jesse Stuart has caught the echoes of this 
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frontier world. Head o’ W-Hollow and Men of the Mountains are 
filled with pioneer tags of realism and rough humor. Sometimes he 
reports on local custom, such as the rowdy charivari described in 
“Bellin of the Bride.” His mountain politicians are as shrewd as in 
the days of Davy Crockett. Uncle Casper is a homespun state sena- 
tor who wins a vote by telling tall stories. Another backwoods can- 
didate tricks two feuding families with some political skulduggery 
that might have come out of Crockett’s dealings with the electorate. 
Religious fervors shake his people. In ‘‘300 Acres of Elbow Room” 
a Forty-Gallon Baptist gets the word that he will die that night. He 
invites all of his Free-Will neighbors to be present so that they can 
see the error of their belief. The leader of an uncouth shouting sect 
digs up the body of his dead wife but is bitten by a copperhead in her 
coffin. A constable arrests him on a charge of public indecency for 
violating the grave. Red Jacket, the shade of a murdered Indian, up- 
sets a spiritualist meeting by telling sly crossroads gossip. Patterns 
of violence are always present. Grandsons of the men who shot it 
out with squirrel rifles break up a dance with guns and brass knuck- 
les. Thickety laurel hides a smoking still. The farm wife of “Woman 
in the House”’ spends a night of terror in a cabin with her brutal 
husband and drunken brother. The hero of “Whip-Poor-Wibllie”’ 
can never get a wife because he had an eye shot out at a church 
meeting. ‘‘Dark Winter’ records a season of poverty and hunger in 
the lives of the humble Powderjays. 

He has a frontiersman’s delight in tall talk and tall deeds. “The 
Blue Tick Pig’’ has weird overtones of the Paul Bunyan legends in 
its account of a runt that learned to milk cows. There is genuine 
folk fantasy in the story of a quiet tramp, a champion worker in the 
cornfields, who is finally arrested for stealing all the brass in the 
neighborhood. Grandpa Grayhouse asked his family to keep his 
body salted down in the house for six months while they held a party 
every week in his memory. These doings become the scandal of the 
countryside. “Huey, the Engineer” and “Uncle Jeff” belong to the 
John Henry tradition, stories of strong mountain men beaten in the 
end by the machine. These tales have the tall-story blend of sharp, 
dry realism and fantastic invention. 

Jesse Stuart tells his stories without apology or comment. Wheth- 
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er grimly realistic or wildly humorous, they bear the manner of tales 
that have been common for a long time. Part of this effect comes, I 
think, from his use of the present tense and a first-person narrator 
through whom the experience is presented. These stylistic devices 
make it plain that he thinks of the short story as a narrative told, for 
on the printed page they approximate the tones of voice, the pauses, 
the decisive accents of speech. His colloquial language adds also to 
the oral manner that we find in frontier yarns. Sometimes this style 
makes for vivid reporting: 

Mom comes to the door with me. She takes a piece of pine kindlin and sticks 
it between the forestick and firebrands and gets a tiny blaze with a tiny black 
smoke swirlin up. She lifts the lantern globe and wipes off a speck of mud with 


her checked apron. I can see the tears roll down her cheek without the curve 
of her lips for cryin. 


Less expertly handled, it falls into the flat, declarative rhythm of 
meager prose. 

Tarvin sees the redbird on the bank above him. It sings in the leafless brush. 
It is a pretty redbird. It is the rooster redbird. Its feathers are red as beef 
blood. It sings to its mate. The mate answers the rooster redbird. She is up 
on the hill picking up straws. 

In Beyond Dark Hills he tells of his own life on the arrested fron- 
tier. A provincial innocence and cocksureness touches the chapters 
on his hardy ancestors and his boyhood, and the account of his 
struggles to get an education reveals a provincial distrust of cities; 
but his pictures of mountain life are written with great feeling and 
sincerity. There had been no book quite like this in our literature 
since Hamlin Garland described another late frontier in A Son of the 
Middle Border. Stuart’s autobiography is pure regional writing, 
simple in finish and tone, and more effective than his novel in show- 
ing us the piety and violence of his people. Trees of Heaven presents 
another phase of the frontier experience, the old grudge fight be- 
tween the settler and the squatter. Anse Bushman is a patriarch of 
the hills, proud of his cleared acres, his cattle, his crops. Boliver 
Tussie is a squatter living in idleness and squalor. When Anse 
buys the tract of land on which the Tussies live, he tries to hold his 
shiftless tenant in line with a bill of particulars to which the Tussies 
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must conform. But the quarrel of the man of property and the land- 
less man takes a new turn when young Tarvin Bushman falls in love 
with Tussie’s daughter, Subrinea. The romance of this backwoods 
Romeo and his Juliet ends, as all such stories must, with the feud 
settled forever. At times the novel reads like a parody of all the 
hillbilly fiction ever written. Its faults are obvious. The plot is 
sentimental and trivial, its dialogue extravagant, its social problem 
unresolved. Stuart’s imagination is free and vivid, but sustained- 
passage work between the scenes of his novel is impossible for him. 
Trees of Heaven lives only in single episodes like the frolic at a sor- 
ghum boiling or the night watch in a blizzard when Tarvin and Su- 
brinea nurse the newborn lambs. 

After five books his writing remains a frontier talent for anecdote 
and character drawing, and the chief impression from his work is 
one of much power poorly controlled. He is by turn a reporter, 
an atmosphere man, a poet, and a racy fabulist. He has the mixed 
strains of pioneer fatalism and broad humor which produced the 
lonesome ditties and tall stories. He also has the pioneer’s morbid 
concern for death, a subject which he treats either with sentimental- 
ity or with the cruelty of casual humor. At his best he seems to know 
instinctively the meaning of life in terms of a people and a place, and 
he can describe the look and feel and smell of things with joyous 
certainty. But as an artist he is without discipline—perhaps in- 
capable of it. The truth may be that he is not temperamentally a 
writer at all but a conversationalist with a quick eye and ear and a 
lively gift of expression. As such, he stands at the end of a tradition 
in American story-telling rather than at the beginning of a new one. 

If Jesse Stuart has escaped from strict localism by a renewal of 
frontier types and themes, James Still has gone beyond local emo- 
tions through the working of a poetic imagination which finds in 
regional experience the feelings common to very simple people every- 
where. This was also the method of Elizabeth Madox Roberts, the 
one novelist to whom Still can best, although imperfectly, be com- 
pared. He is like her in his ability to join outward realism with in- 
tense inwardness of mood. 

In Still we confront a serious writer. He has specifically those 
qualities that Stuart lacks: the precision and restraint which reflect 
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a literary discipline of humility as well as sincerity in the handling of 
his material. Both men exhibit the same regional theme, the rela- 
tionship between man and his natural world. In Stuart’s fiction this 
kinship of man and nature leads him at times into vague landscape 
mysticism. Still has wisely given his sensibility a frame of reference 
and a point of view. His novel and short stories have been told by a 
boy whose recognition of objects in nature becomes a measure of his 
awareness of the world about him. This sensibility is effective be- 
cause it sets a contrast between a boy’s knowledge of the familiar 
natural world and the bewildering, mysterious world of human re- 
lationships. 

The territory of Still’s fiction is the region of hill farms and coal 
camps scattered along the branch waters of Little Carr and Trouble- 
some creeks. For him this is adopted country. Born on Double 
Creek in the Alabama hills, he came into Kentucky by way of Ten- 
nessee. His boyhood ambition was to be a horse doctor like his 
father, and among his earliest recollections are nights he spent with 
his father while they nursed a sick animal on some neighbor’s farm. 
At Lincoln Memorial University, where he worked in a rock quarry 
and in the school library to pay his way, he became interested in 
writing. After some postgraduate study at Vanderbilt he went to 
Hindman as librarian at the Hindman Settlement School. There one 
of his duties was to carry boxes of books over mountain trails to 
supply one-room schools that had no libraries of their own. He has 
tramped over every ridge and hollow mentioned in his books. At 
Hindman he wrote his first poems, published in 1937 as Hounds on 
the Mountain. 

These poems are minor but authentic. Their subjects are those of 
much regional verse—people, a horse-swapping, a court day, the 
sights and sounds of nature—but the quiet tones of his lines surprise 
us with a sudden sharp image that reveals the true poet. His de- 
scriptions of the hill country are always warm and homely and clear. 
There are overtones of music and emotion in “‘Mountain Dulcimer”’: 

The dulcimer sings from fretted maple throat 
Of the doe’s swift poise, the fox’s fleeing step 
And music of hounds upon the outward slope 
Stirring the night. 
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“‘Earth-Bread” tells of the miner’s life: ‘““This is the eight-hour 
death, the daily burial.” “Year of the Pigeons’’ stirs ancestral 
memories. “Heritage”’ is his regional affirmation: 

Being of these hills, being one with the fox 

Stealing into the shadows, one. with the new-born foal, 

The lumbering ox drawing green beech logs to mill, 

One with the destined feet of man climbing and descending, 

And one with death rising to bloom again, I cannot go. 

Being of these hills I cannot pass beyond. 


One way of becoming an artist is to accept those limitations of 
material imposed upon the individual by the nature of his social 
experience. This acceptance implies an act of discipline, the neces- 
sity of the writer to distinguish what is his own from what he admires 
in other men’s books. It was this discipline which Thomas Wolfe, 
for example, could never learn, but which turned Willa Cather from 
the Jamesian manner of Alexander’s Bridge to a use of native mate- 
rials in O Pioneers. James Still has known this discipline from the 
first. All of his writing is of one piece, for it comes straight out of the 
region which has shaped his own life. Perhaps that is why he reverts 
to a boy’s world in River of Earth, where the experiences of a growing 
boy make the regional pattern clear. 

River of Earth covers two years in the life of a mountain family. 
The novel begins shortly before the boy who tells the story has his 
seventh birthday, and it ends two winters later, after he has learned 
something of a man’s responsibilities. The boy is one of Brack Bald- 
ridge’s young ones. Brack is a miner, moving his family about from 
one coal camp to another as he follows the precarious wages the big 
companies pay. Although he will take to farming when work in the 
mines grows slack, he has no desire for the homeplace his wife talks 
about. She wants a house with windows and a real puncheon floor, 
a garden patch, and some trees without smoke-grimed leaves. She is 
one of the mild Middletons, but she speaks her mind when Brack’s 
worthless cousins and lazy old Uncle Samp come to live with them at 
the end of a hard winter. But Brack says, “‘As long as we’ve got a 
crust, it’ll never be said I turned my folks from my door.”” Mother 
has another plan. She moves the furniture into the smokehouse and 
burns the cabin. It is a life of hardship and violence. School closes 
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when the teacher is shot for whipping one of the pupils. After Uncle 
Jolly has been taken off to jail, the boy goes to Lean Neck Creek to 
look after Grandma Middleton through a starvation winter. At 
seventy-eight Grandma is still spryly carrying on her secret feud 
with the man who killed her husband years ago. Next spring the 
baby dies. In September the Baldridges hold a funeralizing, with 
Preacher Sim Mobberly from Troublesome Creek to preach the text. 
“Oh, my brethren,” he begins, stroking his white beard, “we was 
borned in sin and saved by grace.” Lifting his hands toward the sky, 
he thunders, ““We have come together to ask the blessed Saviour one 
thing pine-blank. Can a leetle child enter the Kingdom of Heaven?” 
In Blackjack they face another hungry winter after the mines close. 
Then Grandma Middleton dies. ‘“‘Send nary word to my chaps,”’ she 
says. ‘‘They wouldn’t come when I was low in health. No need they 
haste to see me dead.” 

From incidents like these James Still has made a simple but mov- 
ing regional novel. There is no dramatic structure to his book, for it 
is a boy’s story that falls into a clear pattern of memory as he tells 
what he saw and did during those two full years. He has learned the 
feel of tools in his hands and back-breaking labor in the fields. Birth 
and death, men’s anger and 1 te, women’s tolerance for clumsy 
masculine ways, summer’s plent « and winter’s hungry pinch have 
become as much a part of his life as the sights and sounds of mining 
camp and farm, the smells of plowed ground, an empty house, cook- 
ing food. 

River of Earth is regional, but it is first of all a novel about people, 
not more literary business about folkways in the manner of so much 
regional literature. People are never folk to any but outsiders, and 
Still happens to be writing about friends and neighbors into whose 
lives he has entered with the instinctive knowledge and feeling of 
true imagination. They belong to the life he himself shares. The 
signs are hopeful for his future. The writer who can reveal the life 
of his own region with perception and meaning usually ends up by 
writing about the world. 

Beneath the regional feeling of the novel there is another meaning 
which is never put into words because it lies just outside the boy’s 
understanding of his world. Brack’s son can describe his mother’s 
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fears and his own hunger, but he can only listen to talk of puzzled 
resentment and bitterness when men are out of work. He knows 
Uncle Jolly’s anger over good farmland ruined when the timber was 
cut off, leaving the plowed fields to wash away in gullies during the 
summer storms. But if he is too young to realize what is happening, 
the reader can understand the terrible importance of work and food 
to America’s dispossessed. The Baldridges are not Joads or Lesters; 
nevertheless they speak to the social conscience of our time. 

On Troublesome Creek is a collection of short stories in the same 
clear, luminous pattern of measured emotion and unstudied drama. 
At first glance it may seem that Still is trying to write a lesser River 
of Earth in these stories, for some use the same background and the 
same theme and all are loosely linked by the bright-eyed boy who 
tells them. Although the book as a whole is likely to give an im- 
pression of sameness because the point of view does not vary, most 
of the stories, taken singly, will stand on their own merits. In any 
collection like this each reader must find his own favorites. One of 
the best is “I Love My Rooster,” in which the boy’s longing for a 
gamecock and a striped shirt becomes an expression of the desires of 
an inarticulate class in which the sense of possession is strong but 
seldom satisfied. ‘Snail Pie’’ is a pathetic picture of old age. ‘““Broth- 
er to Methusalem” shows that Still can write fantasy and humor in 
the tall-story tradition. A boy’s revenge on a miserly cattle-driver 
gives another kind of humor to “On Quicksand Creek.” “The 
Moving”’ tells what happens to these people when the mines close, 
and several of the stories deal with the hardships of finding a new 
home in a new place. 

James Still has been praised for his simplicity. Much of the effec- 
tiveness of his writing comes from a clear and often lovely style with 
the occasional incorrectness of folk speech in its idiom. This is the 
best kind of style that a regional writer can have, for it shows the 
habits of thought and language found in the sayings, stories, and 
proverbs that indicate the history and simple wisdom of a region. 
“Even come spring,’ says Grandma Middleton, “‘we’ve a passel of 
chills to endure: dogwood winter, redbud, service, foxgrape, black- 
eee There must be seven winters, by count. A chilly snap 
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for every time of bloom.” Still’s style is flexible enough for more 
than one effect. It can bear a considerable burden of emotion that is 
within a boy’s range of response, and it can record sensory impres- 
sions with poetic finality. Here is a picture of the back country in 
autumn: 


Fall came in the almanac, and the sourwood bushes were like fire on the 
mountains. Leaves hung bright and jaundiced on the maples. Red foxes came 
down the hills, prowling outside our chicken house, and hens squalled in the 
night. Quin Adams’s hounds hunted the ridges, their bellies thin as saw blades. 
Their voices came bellowing in the dark hours. Once, waking suddenly, I heard 
a fox bark defeat somewhere in the cove beyond Flaxpatch. 


In Preacher Sim Mobberly’s sermons this style broadens with home- 
ly metaphor into rude folk poetry. It can also weight a situation 
with a deeper meaning that adds to our understanding of life. In 
River of Earth there is a scene in which Brack, newly hired at the 
mines, brings home several sacks of food from the company com- 
missary. The mother sits quietly touching the meat and flour and 
then suddenly throws her apron over her head as she bursts into 
tears. The words of that passage are not the language of realism, 
but something as flat and final as the realist can offer has been said 
about a way of life. 

Perhaps one should not grow too critically solemn over the books 
Stuart and Still have written. Stuart has probably shown us the 
whole range of his talent. Still has the manner of a young writer 
feeling his way, and as yet he has not attempted a direct portrayal 
of the larger adult world. But as regionalists they have added an- 
other panel to the long record of American life, for in their books the 
southern mountaineer has found his own voice for the first time. 
This regionalism is as genuine and untainted as any we have in 
America today. 


WALT WHITMAN’S “EIDOLON” 
FREDERIC I. CARPENTER" 


The prophet and the bard, 

Shall yet maintain themselves, in higher stages yet, 

Shall mediate to the Modern, to Democracy, interpret yet to them, 
God and eidolons. 


And thee my soul, 
Joys, ceaseless exercises, exaltations, 
Thy yearning amply fed at least, prepared to meet, 
Thy mates, eidolons. 
Thy body permanent, 
The body lurking there within thy body, 
The only purport of the form thou art, the real I myself, 
An image, an eidolon. 


From the beginning Walt Whitman has been a controversial fig- 
ure. If the enthusiasm which Emerson and Swinburne first felt 
soon gave way to doubt, the doubt of others has given way to meas- 
ured appreciation. In the fifty years since his death he has been ac- 
cepted as our greatest poet, in spite of the attacks of critics and the 
instinctive reservations of many readers. 

But recently the controversy has become more acute and the at- 
tacks have gained in force through the discovery of startling facts 
concerning his actual life. And these facts have been interpreted by 
the theories of Freudian psychology and reinforced by inferences 
drawn from his poetry. Briefly, it is charged that Walt Whitman 
was a fake.* Although he wrote some fine poetry, his personality 
and his moral ideas were false. ‘Purely as a writer,’ Mark Van 
Doren concludes, “he will always loom a gigantic and beautiful fig- 

* Formerly instructor in the University of Chicago and Harvard University; author 
of Emerson and Asia and many articles on American literature in contemporary maga- 
zines. 

? Harvey O’Higgins, Alias Walt Whitman (Newark, N.J., 1930), first published in 
Harper’s Monthly, May, 1929; and Esther Shepherd, Wali Whitman’s Pose (New York, 
1938). 
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ORs 656 The claims originally made for him as man and moralist 
promise to disappear.’’ 

In this essay I shall argue that poetry and morality are not wholly 
separable, and I shall interpret Whitman’s poetry in terms of his 
moral ideas. This involves a reconsideration of the recently dis- 
covered facts concerning the poet and the charges based upon them. 
A more favorable interpretation of these facts is suggested by Whit- 
man’s own statements concerning the purpose of his poetry. And 
this leads to a new definition of his moral ideas. For, above all, 
Whitman was a moralist: “His purpose, the moral elevation of hu- 
manity” (an early interviewer reported), “‘he trusts is apparent upon 
every page of his book.’’ 


I 


It has long been known that Whitman wrote favorable reviews 
of his own Leaves of Grass and published them anonymously in con- 
temporary newspapers and magazines. His unauthorized printing 
of Emerson’s personal letter in the second edition of the Leaves is 
notorious. Often he deceived his own best friends concerning his 
literary and his financial actions. To the very end of his life he con- 
tinued to accept small charities, while investing two thousand dol- 
lars in a marble mausoleum for himself in the local cemetery. No 
one could be sure if such a man was telling the truth. Nevertheless, 
the general facts of his life have seemed clear, until recently. 

But in 1924 it was proved that the early chapters of John Bur- 
roughs’ biography of him had actually been written by Whitman 
himself.’ Therefore, the “facts” of his early life came to seem mere 
myths which Whitman had wished to have believed concerning him- 
self. All his statements became suspect, and some open to absolute 
disproof. These suspicions and proved falsehoods were then sum- 
marized in a brilliant article by Harvey O’Higgins: “Alias Walt 
Whitman.” “Walter” Whitman (the argument went) had actually 
been a weak, undistinguished young man, who later adopted the 
alias ‘‘Walt” in order to puff himself up to the fantastic proportions 


3 Article in the Dictionary of American Biography (1936). 
4T. F. Wolfe, Literary Shrines (Philadelphia, 1895). 
5 F. P. Hier, Jr., “End of a Literary Mystery,”’ American Mercury, I (1924), 471-78. 
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of the poet whom the public knew. These charges, in turn, were re- 
peated in a book, Walt Whitman’s Pose,° and combined with the new 
discovery that the “source” of Whitman’s Leaves of Grass was an 
obscure novel by George Sand. Adding this new fact to the others, 
the critic argued that Whitman borrowed both his inspiration and 
his false picture of himself from a minor French novel and foisted 
them upon a credulous American public. 

These facts are mostly true—and others besides. The Walter 
Whitman who lived about New York until 1855 and who copy- 
righted Leaves of Grass was certainly a different person from the 
“Walt” who celebrated himself in that book, for the early Walter 
had been something of a dandy and an aesthete—a “debonair young 
man from Brooklyn” who “‘usually wore a frock coat and a high hat, 
carried a small cane” and had “the lapel of his coat almost invari- 
ably ornamented with a boutonniére.”’ But the poetic Walt described 
himself (in one of his own reviews) as “a rude child of the people— 
likes the ungenteel ways of laborers—is not prejudiced one mite 
against the Irish*—talks readily with them—talks readily with nig- 
gers—does not make a stand on being a gentleman, nor on learning 
nor manners.” 

Moreover, the young Walter had been a “‘good” boy with few 
bad habits—sometimes almost an ascetic. Throughout his life he 
never smoked. In his early twenties he wrote Franklin Evans, or 
the Inebriate, a novel designed “to aid the great work of reform and 
to rescue young men from the demon of Intemperance.” And, al- 
though he later declared that he had written this novel in the Tam- 
many Reading Room and in Pfaff’s Bar, “punctuated by gin cock- 
tails,’ the suspicion remains that he was originally much more of a 
reformer than a bohemian. 

Most important, the young Walter Whitman—and even the more 
mature Walt of actual life—seems to have been a diffident, modest, 
and almost chaste individual. His friends have described him as 
scrupulously polite and reserved with women, and never the “‘sen- 


6 Shepherd, op. cit. It is a paradoxical fact that Miss Shepherd, in summarizing 
the case against Whitman, never mentioned the article by O’Higgins which had clearly 
outlined this general argument before her. 


7 Mr. O’Higgins did not relish this. 
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sual Walt Whitman, eating, drinking, and breeding,” of his poetry. 
The romantic self-portrait of the young man whose life had been 
“jolly bodily” and who had got “‘six illegitimate children’”’ has faded: 
no children or grandchildren have ever appeared; and if he had the 
alleged love affair in New Orleans, it was not, as he said, with a lady 
of fashion but perhaps with some Creole woman. The facts are 
cloudy. But it is probably true that Whitman was, as his critic 
charges, “neither sensual, nor rough and rugged, nor lusty, nor even 
very masculine”; but rather a “mother’s boy,” whose celebration of 
sex in poetry was partly an overcompensation for his repression of 
sex in actual experience. The Walter Whitman of Brooklyn was 
clearly not one of the “children of Adam ” whom the poet celebrated. 

Finally, this Whitman described himself as a “bard,” or folk poet. 
During the writing of the Leaves of Grass he experienced an “‘illumi- 
nation,’ during which he gained the belief that he was to be “the 
prophet of democracy.” But he has never been accepted as a popu- 
lar poet, and his “prophecy” has often seemed bombastic. “From 
the time of his Great Illumination, Whitman became a poseur, al- 
ways pretending to be what he was not.’’* So the indictment runs. 


II 


All these “facts” are true. It is quite possible to interpret Whit- 
man as a charlatan. If you are a strict realist, this is the only pos- 
sible explanation. If you are a moralist of the old school, it is the 
only satisfactory one. But it is also possible to interpret “Walt 
Whitman’s pose”’ idealistically. The poetic “Walt” of the Leaves of 
Grass was the “‘eidolon” which Walter Whitman imagined for him- 
self and which he strove to realize, first in his poetry and next in his 
actual life. This ideal “Walt” was a personification of that demo- 
cratic dream which Emerson had earlier described abstractly. And 
this “eidolon’”’—this “‘body lurking there within thy body’’—was, 
in the ancient language of idealism, the real Walt Whitman—“the 
real I myself.” “Walt Whitman’s pose” was therefore the only true 
reality. 

But this simple idealistic explanation is complicated by the fact 
that the actual Walter Whitman struggled not only to realize the 


8 Shepherd, of. cit., p. 141. 
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ideal “Walt” in his poetry but also to actualize him in his own 
flesh. He strove to make himself over utterly in the image of his 
ideal. And in this he was only partly successful. He was always 
bothered by stubborn discrepancies between his early, actual self 
and his later, ideal self. And, mistakenly, he sought to hide these 
discrepancies not only from the eyes of the literary public but also 
from the eyes of his closest friends. Therefore, the ideal Walt Whit- 
man of the poetry has become merged with the composite Walter- 
Walt of actuality, until the valid imaginative “eidolon” has become 
suspect, because of the apparent duplicity and confusion of the ac- 
tual person. 

For instance, when the actual Whitman wrote anonymous reviews 
of Leaves of Grass, his purpose was clearly to describe more realisti- 
cally the poetic “eidolon” which he had imagined. And he did 
achieve this purpose in part: the reviews make the imaginary 
“Walt”? seem more real. The biography of his early life which he 
wrote for John Burroughs remains valuable as an imaginative docu- 
ment. But the deception practiced upon his public and upon his 
friends was false. Similarly, Walt’s desire to monumentalize himself 
in marble would be justifiable if only he had not sought to swindle 
his disciples in the process. 

Concerning his literary “plagiarism,” the case is even clearer. All 
writers have borrowed from their predecessors, and many have re- 
written old tales for new magazines. Again it is the element of de- 
ception which is bad. If Walt had not tried to cover up his literary 
trail with such animal cunning, no one would have bothered about 
it. If he read in George Sand’s novel a generalized description of the 
bardic poet whom he was later to personify in detail—what of it? 
That is how literature is created. But his pious pretense of absolute 
originality and his falsification of the evidence of his literary sources 
are not defensible. 

Most damning of all, perhaps, is Whitman’s genial boast concern- 
ing his “‘six illegitimate children,’’ because here the deception seems 
most disingenuous and the fantasy most infantile. Clearly, he was 
trying to cover up the fact of his own psychological abnormality and 
to allay the suspicion of homosexuality which was troubling John 
Addington Symonds and has troubled many of his later readers. 
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But clearly this fact cannot be covered up, nor can this abnormality 
be denied. And it need not be, because from this psychological weak- 
ness came his poetic strength, and from this personal abnormality 
his extraordinarily intense imaginative power developed. If only 
Whitman had not stooped to subterfuge, he might have become a 
supremely great man, for he did succeed in so sublimating his psy- 
chological obsession that it became the means of his achieving im- 
mortality. 

To put it differently, Whitman’s strange power of merging him- 
self with other people gives his poetry its unique excellence. It whol- 
ly explains and even partly justifies his attempts to deceive the pub- 
lic concerning his actual life, for he did, in very truth, succeed partly 
in making himself over, incarnating in his own flesh the ideal Walt 
Whitman of his dream. To a degree unequaled in literary history, 
he actually became what he imagined himself to be. This fact is 
also true. 

His imaginative power of transforming himself into another per- 
son is best illustrated by his lines on a fugitive slave: 

The hounded slave that flags in the race, leans by the 
fence, blowing, covered with sweat, 

The twinges that sting like needles his legs and neck, the 
murderous buckshot and the bullets— 

All these I feel or am. 

I am the hounded slave, I wince at the bite of the dogs; 

Hell and despair are upon me, crack and again crack 
the marksmen; 

I clutch the rails of the fence, my gore dribs, thinn’d 
with the ooze of my skin; 

I fall on the weeds and stones. 

The riders spur their unwilling horses, haul close, 

Taunt my dizzy ears, and beat me violently over the 
head with whip stocks. 

Agonies are one of my changes of garments. 

I do not ask the wounded person how he feels; I 
myself become the wounded person; 

My hurts turn livid upon me as I lean on a cane 
and observe.® 


Thus he could “‘become” another person. 
® Quoted in S. P. Sherman, Americans (New York, 1924), p. 156. 
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In imagination utterly, and partly in actual fact, Walter Whit- 
man became the ideal “‘Walt.’’ That he did succeed, pragmatieally, 
in becoming the man whom he had imagined is a fact verified by 
countless witnesses. The same average men and common laborers 
to whom he appealed in his poetry actually accepted the ministra- 
tions of Walt Whitman in the flesh, were grateful to him, and re- 
membered him throughout their lives. The soldiers whom he nursed 
in the hospitals of the Civil War, the workers whom he met on the 
streets of Manhattan, and the travelers with whom he visited upon 
the open road have borne witness to him. He realized his ideal 
wholly in his poetry. And he partly succeeded in incarnating his 
ideal in the flesh. 

Ill 


Walt Whitman’s “pose” and his literary deceptions may thus be 
interpreted as a kind of “idealism’’—as an attempt to realize his 
ideal in actuality. Progressively he struggled to reduce his stubborn, 
fractional flesh to spiritual unity. But if he had striven to do this 
only, it is doubtful whether he would have been misunderstood and 
attacked as he has been, for most of his attackers have themselves 
been moral idealists. The difficulty has been not so much the fact 
of his idealism as the character of the ideal which he sought to — 
realize. Not only did the ideal “Walt” differ from, and come into 
conflict with, the actual Walter Whitman, but his ideal differed from 
and came into conflict with the conventional ideal which cultured 
Americans had been taught to revere. 

For “Walt” Whitman personified, in poetry and in life, the Amer- 
ican dream of popular democracy, in so far as that differed from, 
and came into conflict with, the genteel tradition of the American 
past, in which the young Walter had been reared. The conflict be- 
tween Walter and “Walt” may therefore be interpreted as the con- 
flict between two American ideals. The most bitter opponents of the 
poet have also been the most bitter opponents of that equalitarian 
ideal which he sought to realize, both in life and in poetry. 

Aggressively Walt Whitman announced his challenge to the gen- 
teel tradition: ‘‘I sound my barbaric yawp o’er the roofs of the 
world.” Specifically, he attacked the polite manners of cultured so- 
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ciety: “I wear my hat as I please indoors or out.”’ His ideal was the 
very antithesis of gentility: his rudeness was purposeful. In order 
to counteract the polite tradition which the young Walter Whitman 
had personified, with its “frock coat, high hat, small cane, and 
boutonniére,” Walt Whitman described himself as the “rude child 
of the people” who liked the “ungenteel ways of laborers” and who 
did ‘‘not make a stand on being a gentleman.” 

This positive defiance of the genteel tradition motivated Walt and 
informed every page of the Leaves of Grass. Was there anything 
which the aristocratic culture of the past called good? Walt would 
celebrate its opposite. Because the old tradition had expressed the 
very spirit of European civilization, Walt celebrated American “bar- 
barism.”” Because it had praised cultural humanism and aristoc- 


racy, Walt celebrated naturalism and popular democracy. Because 
it had preached sexual chastity and reticence, Walt celebrated an 
unashamed sexuality. And, finally, because the old orthodoxy had 
condemned all revolt and sin as works of the devil, Walt sang the 
praises of revolt and sin and even of Satan himself. 

Whitman’s moral ideals have already been described brilliantly 


and analyzed clearly.*® It remains to suggest how he formulated 
these ideals by conscious opposition to the genteel idealism of the 
past. His ‘“‘consistency” derived from the consistency of the ortho- 
dox creed from which he revolted. For every thesis that it had for- 
mulated, he proclaimed the exact antithesis. 

First, his ideal of America was the antithesis of Europe. Like 
Emerson’s “American Scholar,” who had rejected “the courtly 
muses of Europe,” he called on his muse to “migrate from Greece 
and Ionia.’”’ He, too, praised America for its lack of ‘‘feudal’’ insti- 
tutions and sang paeans to pioneers. He, too, roamed the continent, 
in fact and in imagination, from “Kanada” to California. And this 
wild America seemed good to him because it offered freedom from 
the European past and opportunity for the future. As Santayana 
recognized, he first of all denied the traditional culture of Europe. 

© See Floyd Stovall, ““Main Drifts in Whitman’s Poetry,” American Literature, IV 
(1932), 3-21; and Henry A. Myers, ‘‘Whitman’s Conception of Spiritual Democracy,” 


American Literature, V1 (1934), 239-53, and ‘‘Whitman’s Consistency,” ibid., VIII 
(1936), 243-57- 
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But also, as Santayana failed to recognize, he celebrated in its place 
the positive democratic dream of the new world. 

This democratic dream took form in his poetry by contrast to the 
traditional ideal of aristocracy. Not the superior, but the average 
man seemed divine to him because he possessed the qualities most 
common to all men. Against the old ideal of selection, he set up the 
new ideal of equalization. Exclusiveness became the great evil. 
Even the animals seemed to him praiseworthy, because “‘not one is 
respectable or unhappy over the whole earth.’’ And he named his 
poetry for the commonest living thing in all nature—the grass. 

Even more clearly in opposition to the aristocratic idealism of the 
past, Whitman celebrated physical sensualism. And here, perhaps, 
the critical confusion has been greatest: because he praised the physi- 
cal he seemed to deny the ideal. But, actually, he tried to estab- 
lish a contrasting “ideal” of frank sensuality. Because sex was one 
of the most common, natural functions of life, and—even more—be- 
cause it was the function which the genteel tradition had most 
severely repressed, he praised it most vehemently. Not his own 
physical “‘sensuality,” but his intensely idealistic opposition to the 
old genteel orthodoxy motivated him. And in this he became most 
original and most “modern.” In this he transcended Emerson’s 
“gentility” and foreshadowed the naturalism of modern Americans 
such as Dreiser and Steinbeck. 

Finally, Whitman’s defiant celebration of sex led him to an equally 
defiant celebration of sin itself, for sex had long been synonymous 
with sin in the land of The Scarlet Letter. ‘I am the poet of sin,” 
he said, “for I do not believe in sin.” And he went on to celebrate 
all the evil forms of natural life. ‘““Newts, crawling things in slime 
and mud, poisons, / The barren soil, the evil men, the slag and 
hideous rot.” In his “Rounded Catalogue Divine Complete’’ he 
praised evil, precisely because traditional orthodoxy had always ex- 
cluded evil from divinity. 

Logically, this led Whitman to the celebration of that personifi- 
cation of evil, the devil. “I am the God of revolt—deathless, sorrow- 
ful, vast,”’ he wrote. Indeed, his celebration of Satan merely com- 

Quoted in G. L. Sixbey, “Chanting the Square Deific,” American Literature, IX 
(1937), 171-95. 
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pleted the series of contrasts, or antitheses, which his earlier poetry 
had described more concretely. If the devil embodied the spirit of 
revolt, Whitman’s ideal America was the country of revolt. “Resist 
much, obey little,”’ was his advice to the states. And the devil, like 
Whitman, loved the rude and the earthly. Had not Satan tempted 
Adam with the carnal sin, which “Walt” now celebrated? Whit- 
man’s pose, according to the conventional critics, was that of being 
the very devil of a fellow. And his morality, according to the ortho- 
dox moralists, was the morality of diabolism. 


IV 

There is truth in this. Just as Whitman’s personal deceptions 
gave support to the charge that his ideal “Walt” was a mere pose, 
so his exaggerated attack on the genteel tradition gave support to 
the charge that his ideal was merely immoral. Just as he struggled, 
with imperfect success, to make himself over into the image of his 
poetic ideal and to destroy all evidences of his earlier self, so he 
struggled, with imperfect success, to create a wholly new ideal, in 
utter contrast to the old orthodoxy. If this rebellious ideal had been 
merely the opposite of conventional goodness, his poetry would have 
been false and his ideal immoral. But it was much more than this. 

Walt’s “eidolon” had two aspects: that of revolt, and that of re- 
construction. Against the old, genteel orthodoxy he proclaimed not 
only a new, radical democracy but also the more universal ideal of 
the brotherhood of man. Against the authoritarian God of orthodox 
religion he celebrated not only the rebellious Satan but also the in- 
clusive God of universal religion. In opposition to the traditional 
European thesis he described first the American antithesis and then 
the universal synthesis. 

But the second, more universal aspects of Walt’s poetic ideal had 
also been implied by the first and had developed from it: the syn- 
thesis had been suggested by the statement of the antithesis. In the 
‘‘Song of Myself,” he had prefaced his “barbaric yawp” by noting: 

Creeds and schools in abeyance, 
Retiring back a while sufficed at what they are, 
but never forgotten. .... 
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That is to say, he had consciously postponed his poetic considera- 
tion of the orthodox “‘creeds and schools.” First he had celebrated 
“Nature without check with original energy,” and then, in his later 
poems, the universal harmony of nature and man. It is this har- 
mony (whether implied or explicit) which makes his poetry—and the 
moral idealism which informs the poetry—great. 

In “Passage to India” he described symbolically the reconcilia- 
tion of the European tradition and the American dream. Where his 
early poetry had seemed nationalistic in its opposition to the past, 
he now celebrated America, not as a nation, but as the latest link 
in the cycle of civilizations which had encircled the earth. Where 
formerly he had celebrated the pioneers for their physical prowess, 
now he celebrated them as symbols of all spiritual daring. In place 
of material progress, ‘““Americanism” became the symbol of spiritual 
discovery. In a sense, even his American idealism now proclaimed a 
return to the past: first Asia, then Europe, then America, and now 
the return to Asia. 

Passage indeed O soul to primal thought, 

Not lands and seas alone 
Against traditionalism hé still revolted, praising the American pio- 
neer spirit (“‘reckless, O soul, exploring”), but now he praised also 
“the infinite greatness of the past” as the source and the end of all 
striving. 

In “Passage to India,” also, Whitman proclaimed the reconcilia- 
tion of “Nature” and “Man” in a new all-embracing nature. If he 
had formerly celebrated wild nature in opposition to the genteel hu- 
manism of the past, now he criticized “this separate Nature so un- 
natural.”” The union of the new world with the old suggested to 
him the union of Nature and Man: 

He shall indeed pass the straits and conquer the mountains, 
He shall double the cape of Good Hope to some purpose, 


Nature and Man shall be disjoin’d and diffused no more, 
The true son of God shall absolutely fuse them. 


Thus the poet—the true son of God—preached this new, yet old, 
religion. 
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The inclusive religion of past and present—of old world and new— 
of man and nature combined—received clearest expression in Whit- 
man’s “Chanting the Square Deific.” In place of the old “trinity” 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, Whitman proclaimed a new ‘“‘Square 
Deific,”’ which included the devil with these three. Where his early 
poems had sometimes praised the devil in protest against orthodox 
goodness, now he praised Satan as a part of the divine scheme. 
Past and present, man and nature, goodness and evil—all were ac- 
cepted as parts of the whole. And it is suggestive that the bibles of 
ancient India, to whose primal thought he proclaimed his return, 
had also preached the union of these opposites. 

The question remains: Did Whitman really succeed in reconciling 
his contradictions? In actual life he did not entirely succeed. But 
in imagination, perhaps, he did. If he did not always see life stead- 
ily, he did achieve the vision of the whole which his divine “Square”’ 
describes formally. Unlike many libertarians and democrats who 
preached merely a diabolic revolt against the orthodox “‘God”—un- 
like Mark Twain, who paid despairing homage to “the Mysterious 
Stranger,” and unlike William Vaughan Moody, who described Sa- 
tan’s reconquest of the hill of heaven—Whitman deified the spirit 
of revolt without proclaiming its victory or supposing the destruction 
of all goodness. In his poetry he accepted all those natural energies 
of “evil” which orthodoxy had denied, but he did not grant them 
dominance. Rejecting equally the exclusive “goodness” of the or- 
thodox tradition and the blind diabolism of the romantics, he 
achieved wholeness. 


Thy yearning amply fed at last, prepared to meet 
Thy mates, eidolons. 


In his poetry, if not in his actual life, he merged himself with his 
ideal opposite and became something greater than either—an inter- 
preter not only of the democratic “eidolon” but also of the universal 
God. 


“PESSIMISM” IN HARDY AND CONRAD 
EDWARD WAGENKNECHT* 


I 


Most readers of Thomas Hardy are firmly convinced that he was 
a pessimist. To support this position they muster considerable evi- 
dence. In The Return of the Native he declares that “the new Vale 
of Tempe may be a gaunt waste in Thule,” that “thought is a 
disease of flesh,” and that physically beautiful women may soon 
come to be as great as anachronism as physically beautiful men are 
today. When Elizabeth-Jane, of The Mayor of Casterbridge, finds 
happiness at last she wonders at it, her youth having taught her 
that “happiness was but the occasional episode in a general drama 
of pain.”” When Tess of the D’Urbervilles is hanged, we are told that 
“the President of the Immortals ....had ended his sport” with 
her. Above all else there is the terrible boy of Jude the Obscure who 
kills himself and Sue’s children because they are “too menny,”’ Little 
Father Time, the embodiment, according to Hardy, of “the coming 
universal wish not to live.” 

Other passages, though less striking, are perhaps even better evi- 
dence because less directly required by the narrative itself. ““Some- 
body” might have come along to help Jude in his perplexity. “But 
nobody did come, because nobody does.” One may well doubt 
whether a girl like Tess would be so cosmological as to tell her little 
brothers and sisters that the reason why things are so bad here is 
that ‘‘we live on a blighted star.” Hardy is not above going out of 
his way to take a fling at “the ingenious machinery contrived by the 
Gods for reducing human possibilities of amelioration to a minimum. 
....” And in one of his poems he perfectly illustrates the popular 
definition of a pessimist as a man who blows out the gas to see how 
dark it is; here he attributes consciousness and fear of coming death 
to his famous dog Wessex! 

* Associate professor of English, University of Washington, and author of The Man: 
Charles Dickens; Mark Twain: The Man and His Work, etc. 
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There are no such quotations as these to be gleaned from Joseph 
Conrad; he never gets beyond speaking of ‘“‘the curse of facts and 
the blessing of illusions, the bitterness of our wisdom and the decep- 
tive consolation of our folly.”” Yet many of his interpreters think 
him quite as bleak and somber as Hardy. For Mr. H. L. Mencken 
he is a spiritual nihilist; Arthur Symons discerned in him (much to 
Conrad’s own innocent amazement) a “heart of darkness.” Even 
_ less picturesque writers haye, time and again, re his cosmos 
as a thing unilluminated by any ray of hope. 

None of the critics of whom I speak have any desire to disparage 
either Hardy or Conrad. Nor do I myself care to discuss the question 
of whether or not a thoroughgoing pessimist can be a great writer. 
For I am not at all concerned with what Hardy and Conrad “ought” 
to be or what I wish they were; I am concerned simply with what 
they are. I do not believe that either writer can be adequately de- 
scribed as a pessimist. And neither did they. 

Hardy steers away from pessimism at the outset, through his 
respect for humanity. When he was dying he asked to have three 
poems read to him—Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” “The Listen- 
ers,” by Walter de la Mare, and these lines from The Rubdiydt of 
Omar Khayyam: 


O Thou, who Man of Baser Earth didst make, 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake, 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blackened—Man’s forgiveness give—and take! 


Hardy’s pity was all embracing—‘‘Promethean” John Cowper 
Powys called it. He abhorred hunting, abhorred the habit of con- 
fining pet birds in cages. When W. T. Stead asked him to contribute 
to an anti-war symposium, he suggested that it might be agreed to 
take no horses into battle. Whatever the truth about the morality 
of nature, he was sure that for human beings to model their conduct 
on what appears to be the ways of nature could only lead to the 
destruction of all human values. Darwinian evolution itself, which 
so many have used to justify a “red in tooth and claw” philosophy, 
seemed to him, contrariwise, to enlarge “as a necessity of rightness 
the application of what has been called ‘The Golden Rule’ beyond 
the area of mere mankind to that of the whole animal kingdom.” 
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The Ancient Mariner found salvation through falling in love with 
the water snakes. But Hardy does not stop with water snakes. In 
one of the most wonderful passages of The Return of the Native, Mrs. 
Yeobright is made to sympathize with “the maggoty shapes of in- 
numerable obscene creatures” in a shallow pool. 

Some men may possibly love maggots without loving their own 
kind. Not so Hardy. For him a human being was “the focus of a 
universe.” “The universe itself only came into being for Tess on the 
particular day in the particular year in which she was born.”” And 
it must be obvious that a world which can produce a Tess is not all 
bad, even if, as yet, it produces her only to destroy her. 

Neither Hardy nor Conrad was, of course, a didactic writer. 
None of the novels in which Hardy is most characteristically himself 
were written to reform anything. He seems to have started di- 
dactically in The Poor Man and the Lady, but he did not continue 
along this road. Toward the close of his career as a novelist, di- 
dacticism may be seen creeping back upon him—to a certain extent 
in Tess of the D'Urbervilles, much more strongly in Jude the Obscure. 
This is one reason why, as all sensitive readers must feel, the latter 
(the darling of those critics who are primarily responsible for current 
misapprehensions concerning Hardy) is not quite his kind of book. 
It is as absurd to believe that Hardy gave up fiction when he did 
merely because Jude the Obscure had been reviewed unfavorably as 
it is to imagine that Keats was “snuffed out by an article.’’ Great 
writers are not contemptible weaklings. Hardy stopped writing 
fiction because he had said everything he had to say in fiction and 
because, for the time being, he had rather lost the note. One can only 
wish that other novelists might emulate him. 

Conrad scorned didacticism; to be charged with didactic inten- 
tion in fiction would be, he said, not merely an insult but an injury. 
For him the world was “‘a spectacle.’”’ He wished to bring out “‘in the 
aspects of matter and in the facts of life what of each is fundamen- 
tal, what is enduring and essential—their one illuminating and con- 
vincing quality—the very truth of their existence.”” Obviously art - 
can appeal only through the senses. To be successful, literature 
“must strenuously aspire to the plasticity of sculpture, to the color of 
painting, and to the magic suggestiveness of music. ... . 
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Yet this is not the whole truth about Conrad. If it were, he could 
hardly be more than the superb descriptive writer which all those 
who search out his “purple passages” know him to be. He realized 
fully that “every subject in the region of intellect and emotion must 
have a morality of its own if it is treated at all sincerely; and even 
the most artful writer will give himself (and his morality) away in 
about every third sentence.” His own morality was that of a pas- 
sionate Puritan; he saw the world as resting squarely on a few 
ancient fundamentals, the most important of which was fidelity. 
“My task which I am trying to achieve is, by the power of the 
written word to make you hear, to make you feel—it is, before all, 
to make you see. That—and no more, and it is everything. If I 
succeed, you shall find there according to your deserts: encourage- 
ment, consolation, fear, charm—all you demand—and, perhaps, 
also that glimpse of truth for which you have forgotten to ask.” 

“That glimpse of truth”—is it merely disillusion—‘“the curse of 
facts and the blessing of illusions, the bitterness of our wisdom and 
the deceptive consolation of our folly’? Or is it something more than 
that, something much less pessimistic? 

Nominally, at least, Conrad was a Roman Catholic. Personally, 
I can find little specifically Catholic doctrine in him, though I think 
it only fair to add that Patrick Braybrooke, who certainly knows 
more about Catholic doctrine than I do, thinks he finds a good deal. 
It is certainly not true, as has been said, that Conrad never mentions 
God. The dead Almayer’s soul stands “‘in the presence of Infinite 
Wisdom”; the country he inhabited, like our own, “‘lies under the 
inscrutable eyes of the Most High.” And of The Nigger of the 
Narcissus Conrad wrote a friend: “I am conceited enough about it, 
—God knows,—but He also knows the spirit in which I approached 
the undertaking to present faithfully some of His benighted and 
suffering creatures: the humble, the obscure, the sinful, the erring 
upon whom rests His Gaze of Ineffable Pity.” 

It is a striking fact that, though Hardy was certainly not a 
Catholic nor anything like it in his approach to life, Catholic 
writers have still manifested great sympathy toward him. Roman 
Catholic priests preparing to become village rectors were once ad- 
vised, first, to make a good retreat and, then, to undertake a careful 
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study of Hardy’s novels. “From Thomas Hardy he [the priest] 
would learn the essential dignity of country people and what deep 
and often passionate interest belongs to every individual life.”” An- 
other Catholic writer, George N. Shuster, goes even further when he 
remarks that “the Hardy view of life is a wholly permissible prelude 
to the redemptive affirmations of the Catholic faith.” 

Now neither Hardy nor Conrad viewed the world as, in the ordi- 
nary sense, friendly to man. Whether such faith be necessary to 
Christianity depends, of course, upon the particular theology to 
which the Christian has committed himself. It depends, among 
other things, on whether he thinks of God as immanent or transcend- 
ent; certainly neither Hardy’s world nor Conrad’s could be more 
stripped of God than Karl Barth’s. Hardy’s world, as we have al- 
ready seen by reference to Tess and others, is one in which it is 
possible for ‘‘values” to be developed, but it gives no sign of being 
itself committed to those values. The same thing is true of Conrad’s 
world. In his pages man faces “the immense indifference of things”; 
only in activity can he find “the sustaining illusion of an inde- 
pendent existence. .... 

Conrad’s problem was perhaps more complicated than Hardy’s, 
for he was more preoccupied with the “‘spotty”’ character of human 
nature itself. As Sir William Rothenstein has remarked, Conrad 
was fundamentally a spiritual aristocrat; ‘“‘he believed that the ob- 
ject of life was the perfection of individual conduct—the education 
of man’s own spirit.” And he knew that human nature is “not very 
nice right through.” It is cursed by “‘poignant miseries” and ‘“‘pas- 
sionate credulities,” “tragically eager for its own destruction.”” Man 
wants to be saint and devil at the same time, and his life is too short 
for the full utterance of whatever meaning it may be capable of sus- 
taining; perhaps the artist who made him was a little mad. 

The subject of the psychic wound was almost an obsession with 
Conrad. Lord Jim deserted the ship; Dr. Monygham betrayed his 
friends under torture; Falk ate human flesh; Captain Whalley went 
on sailing his ship, for personal gain, after his eyesight had begun 
to fail; Flora de Barral was made to think herself unlovable; 
Arlette was crazed when she saw her parents butchered under the 
Terror. And these persons are no anomalies. ““The commonest sort 
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of fortitude prevents us from becoming criminals in a legal sense; it 
is from weakness unknown, but perhaps suspected, as in some parts 
of the world you suspect a deadly snake in every bush—from weak- 
ness that may lie hidden, watched or unwatched, prayed against or 
manfully scorned, repressed or maybe ignored more than half a life- 
time, not one of us is safe.”” Even the young captain of The Shadow-_ - 
Line, who is Conrad himself, is haunted by a “strange sense of in- 
security.” “I always suspected that I might be no good.” The best 
that any of us can do is to pick his way through the world, hoping 
that he may be given the grace to make a decent end. But none of 
this in any sense invalidates the value of values, and none of it 
means that we are living in a world in which it is impossible for a 
Jim, a Razumov, a Lena, to achieve a spiritual victory. It is true 
that every one of these children of men paid for his victory with his 
life. But then that was also true of Christ. Such a world isa terribly 
somber thing; it may even be a terrifying thing. But it is not a world 
in which nothing matters; it is not the world of a moral nihilist. 


II 


To pursue the subject beyond this point, either for Hardy or for 
Conrad, is, strictly speaking, to pursue irrelevancies. Yet it is neces- 
sary, unfortunately, to go on. Most of the people who are teaching 
literature in American universities today are more interested in 
“ideas” than they are in literature. They do not understand the 
workings of the creative imagination, and they simply cannot be- 
lieve that the mind of a great creative writer does not work just like 
a professor’s. So we have a book on Hardy’s relationship to Schopen- 
hauer and a detailed consideration of Conrad’s “philosophical prin- 
ciples” as suggesting “not only the Kantian notion of the Moral Law, 
but Hegel’s treatment of ‘existences and reality,’ and, somewhat, 
Bosanquet’s ‘World.’ ” 

It isinteresting that in all these cases dependence upon Continental 
writers is indicated. The idea that an English writer may have de- 
rived an idea from another English writer makes the conventionally 
minded critic almost as uncomfortable as to be driven to the last 
desperate extremity and forced to admit that the man may actually 
have thought something out for himself. Mr. Shaw is never weary 
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of complaining how critics pass over the obvious influence of 
Bunyan, Butler, Dickens, Lever, and others upon his works to 
“‘cackle,” as he calls it, about Ibsen and Nietzsche. Yet Dr. Ernest 
A. Baker has rightly pointed out that Hardy could have got many 
of his “ideas” from the English Utilitarians and Darwinians—Mill, 
Spencer, Huxley, and their peers. The ideas were, in fact, ‘“‘in the 
air’ all through Hardy’s most impressionable period; dozens of men 
were giving voice to him. Indeed, it would be difficult to show that, 
as far as ideas were concerned, he could not have found everything he 
needed in Swinburne and in Omar Khayyam, both of whom we know 
that he adored. 

This, of course, is a minor matter. The fundamental thing is that 
the whole assumption that the works of Hardy and the works of 
Conrad were based upon a philosophical system or that a philo- 
sophical system can be deduced from their writings is an erroneous 
assumption—an assumption so erroneous, indeed, that nobody who 
has ever caught the remotest glimmering of the truth concerning 
either one can possibly entertain it for a moment. 

Both Hardy and Conrad were creational—not scholastic, not dog- 
matic—in their approach to literature. Neither had any interest in 
philosophy as such; both perceived, with Keats, that the poet has 
no opinions but only perceptions. Conrad was the more creational 
of the two; Conrad was, indeed, as close to the purely intuitive 
writer as any that we have known. Compare him for a moment with 
Mrs. Humphry Ward—that perfect illustration of the doctrinaire 
mind among recent novelists. Mrs. Ward nearly always knew just 
what she was doing; she understood the effect she aimed at, and she 
knew just what she must do to achieve it. It should surprise nobody, 
therefore, to learn that she wrote out the plot of Marcella in advance 
upon half a sheet of paper. Conrad never knew when he created a 
character what that character was going to do; he actually thrust his 
personages into a situation without the remotest idea of how he was 
ever going to get them out again. Conrad had ideas about fiction, 
yes! but he is merely rationalizing when he gives voice to them; he 
works in obedience to the fundamental urges of his underlying 
temperament. It was because he labored thus intuitively that writ- 
ing was such agony for Conrad; that is why it took him twenty 
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years to complete The Rescue. Creative work is infinitely painful; it 
is a kind of parturition; and the artist knows no “twilight sleep.” 
Now most “creative” writers—especially novelists—have large 
blocks of noncreative matter imbedded in their books. Conrad’s 
novels come as close to being 100 per cent creative as any novels ever 
came. 

Hardy, as I have already suggested, did not go quite so far; he 
sometimes yielded to temptations which never came near Conrad 
at all. But, fundamentally, he and Conrad are one; their feet were 
set upon the same road, To be sure of this one need only listen to 
Hardy himself. A great writer may not always be able to explain 
his effects, but he does know what he did not do; he may not be 
able to write a critical study of his own works, but he can check the 
critical studies of others when they go wrong. In Hardy’s case, 
whether he is speaking of fiction or of metaphysics, the emphasis is 
always the same. Of fiction he declares that “‘to call the idle trade 
of story-telling a science, is the hyperbolic flight of an admirable 
enthusiasm.” As to metaphysics, he insists, again and again, that 
he has no system—“‘such objectless consistency never has been at- 
tempted’’; he has “‘only a confused heap of impressions.”” When the 
ubiquitous Joseph McCabe wished to include him in a dictionary of 
modern rationalists, he turned him down. He was not a rationalist 
he declared; he was an “‘irrationalist.’’ As a poet he was drawn pro- 
foundly toward belief; poetically speaking, he even “believed” many 
things he could not justify on rational grounds. 

Even those most concerned to establish Hardy’s philosophical 
pessimism have recognized this. Else why the complaint that “‘his 
early belief in Chance breaks out occasionally even after he had 
accepted Determinism as his guide’? We read further that the 
“Immanent Will, unconscious but with powers of sight in the far 
future” was “created” by him “to reconcile his pessimism and hope- 
fulness.” These are unfortunate reflections upon a philosopher. But 
if Hardy’s approach to life is the artist’s approach, then his withers 
are still unwrung. 

For what is the artist in this particular incarnation? He is an al- 
most abnormally sensitive and sympathetic man—a man (for some . 
reason or other) inclined temperamentally toward a dark brooding 
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over the mystery of life. What do we require of him as an artist? 
Is it not required of him simply that he shall embody for us, in 
forms precious through their exceeding beauty, his impression of 
this thing called life as it appears to a man of such temperament 
from, say, the vantage-point of Egdon Heath? Suppose he does shoot 
indiscriminately—now against “ephemeral remediable wrongs,” 
now against “the very nature of things.” Suppose he does depict 
nature as cruel and unsympathetic at the same time that he advo- 
cates the free play of natural impulses. Is not this exactly what such 
a man might have been expected to do? Suppose that today he sees 
the Immanent Will as unconscious, indifferent, “that neither good 
nor evil knows,” while tomorrow, under the stress of some fresh on- 
slaught, it appears to him that only active malignancy can cover the 
facts in the case. Is any of this so very unfamiliar to human ex- 
perience? And does any of it lessen our respect for Hardy as the 
artist he was, as opposed to the metaphysician and logician he never 
pretended nor desired to be? 

Of course none of this means that there are no “ideas” in Hardy’s 
novels, nor even in Conrad’s. Without ideas, without the particular 
ideas they apprehended, both men must have wrought differently. 
But the unifying principle is always to be sought in the man’s 
temperament, not in some “system” which he learned from a book 
and thereafter gave himself to propagate. It can hardly be said too 
often—it is not the function of a writer’s metaphysic, such as it is, to 
provide his readers with a guide to their lives; it is simply its func- 
tion to serve his own art as a frame of reference. Of a philosophical 
pessimism there can, then, be as little question either in Hardy or in 
Conrad as of any other dogmatism, for the dogmatic presuppositions 
are alien to the artist’s way of approaching life. There is great 
somberness in both men; there is also great courage. The world, 
cries Conrad, is a spectacle—“‘a spectacle for awe, love, adoration, or 
hate, if you like . . . . never for despair.”’ But the persons who value 
literature primarily for its propaganda values will find it difficult to 
grasp the implications of that. They can never hope to understand 
it until they throw away their Freud, their Karl Marx, and their 
behavioristic “psychology” and try, if they can, to learn to think 
as the poets do. 


WHAT IS PROPAGANDA? 
WARREN TAYLOR" 


Today, as teachers of English well realize, men transmit words 
mechanically by electrical current much more expertly than they 
differentiate between words and their meanings. With deserved 
pride they maneuver the technical aspects of communication. When 
circumstances beyond their control interrupt the transmission of 
scheduled programs, they apologize and add an interlude of piano 
solos. Neither the technicians nor the listeners, however, show any 
great concern when a speaker plays havoc with the known relation- 
ships between words and what in the lives of all of us those words ac- 
tually represent. They may not even understand what he has done. 
Perhaps the inference that since our mechanical instruments of com- 
munication are so extraordinarily efficient the thoughts we transmit 
by them are, correspondingly, extraordinarily logical is accepted un- 
questioningly. 

And yet, machines within their limits handle words more precisely 
and accurately than men within theirs. Utter the words “‘a country 
at war” into the microphone and the loudspeaker will deliver them 
“a country at war.” But speak them to some people, and they are 
by an instantaneous magic rendered ‘“‘a country at peace,” as if the 
word “‘peace” alone were the only requisite for that state of affairs, 
national and international, named ‘“‘peace.’’ Machines have no 
power to supply what is not there, to cry ‘‘Peace!”’ when there is no 
peace, but men have. Machines have no power to construe words 
to make them mean what they want them to mean. If they did, 
the microphone might one day turn out a neat translation of what 
the verbose and saccharine announcer said. In contrast, men can 
and do make words mean anything. 

“Propaganda” is a case in point. No one questions the power, 
often dangerous, that something commonly called “propaganda’”’ 
has in shaping the lives of men, their beliefs and their actions, but 
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few seem to inquire what it really is. Many prefer an opportunistic 
intuition of its meaning to a precise definition. 

Rejecting as propaganda any fact, opinion, or idea that one does 
not like has become a common practice. The very ease with which 
one may treat in a light and irresponsible manner any statement 
whatsoever is inviting. It releases the person who thus rejects it 
from the difficult job of testing alleged facts and of evaluating opin- 
ions and ideas. The emotions of that person become an anodyne 
which leaves numb and insensate the faculties of his reason. “After 
all,” he says, “what can be superior to smug animal comfort? The 
cat on the hearth? The alligator in the sun?” 

And yet the willingness today to say that any fact, opinion, or idea 
is propaganda is not born merely of humoring one’s self. It is en- 
couraged by those experts in propaganda analysis who hint that 
ours is an “age of competing propagandas’” and that communica- 
tion may no longer spring from men’s desire to share their ideas. 
The truth, apparently, has become such a relative thing that it is 
whatever the winning propagandist in the competition says it is. 
Clamor no more, mortals! There is no evidence. “. . . . Every artic- 
ulate person with a purpose is a propagandist,”’ the experts suggest. 
But surely that is a shallow view, for genuine socially constructive 
communication, call it “articulation,” is made of much sterner stuff. 
The essence of communication is the establishment between com- 
municants of a common ground of understanding, the “shared ex- 
periences”’ which the Institute for Propaganda Analysis doubted. 
In that common ground of understanding the meanings of words 
are clear, and all relevant aspects of the subject under discussion are 
plainly evident. Some men still living must be truthful enough to 
admit points not especially favorable to them and not to sulk off to 
create propaganda which may enable them to have their own way. 

The organization of the Institute of Propaganda Analysis resulted 
from the belief that “expressions of opinion, fact, alleged fact, and ac- 
tions intended to influence human beings” are all propaganda. I wish 
here and now to express a few opinions and some facts, but I believe you 
will be wrong if you call any of my remarks propaganda, as the Insti- 
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tute would have done. It would have gone further and said that mine is 
“good propaganda” and not “bad propaganda.” Such a distinction, 
however, throws no light on the nature of propaganda and hence is 
not useful. Language may be used to convey to readers or listeners, 
but not to urge them to accept, genuine, truthful information or 
opinions and ideas supported by reasoned argument; and, in con- 
trast, it may be used:to exploit for subtle and purely personal advan- 
tages the ideas and efforts of any group to which it is addressed. 
The Institute, however, failed to contrast those uses sharply. 

In an effort, presumably, to be “objective,” and hence, presumably, 
“scientific,” the spokesmen for the Institute queered the case against 
the use of language for exploitation before they even began their 
analyses. From the outset they talked in a vacuum. For instance, 
in attempting to be “objective” and “scientific” about the control 
of public affairs, as self-designated “‘propagandists in behalf of reason- 
ableness,” they said: ‘“We do not assume that those who believe in 
force rather than education are inferior to us . . . . morally.”’* That 
is, the tank and the machine gun are as indicative of the brotherhood 
of man, a moral concept, as the classroom and the library. The In- 
stitute, apparently, wished to run no risk of offending the most 
vicious propagandist; after all, it’s only a little friendly competition 
in an “age of competing propagandas”! And if the vicious propagan- 
dist convinces his hearers that his is ‘good propaganda,” that’s that. 
A courageous society, however, which treasures whatever moral in- 
tegrity it may have spurns such arbitrary concepts and demands 
that propaganda be known for what it is and called by that name. 
The Institute gave it so generalized a meaning that the term is more 
confusing than illuminating. In the current sense of the word, not 
the historical, there is only one kind of propaganda, and it is bad. 
It is a systematic scheme created by one person or a group in an 
effort to persuade people on insufficient grounds to believe what 
it wants them to believe or to act to its advantage. An examination 
of the attitudes in society which cause such propaganda to flourish, 
of the methods it uses, and of the effects it produces should make 
the significance of that definition clear. 

Propaganda flourishes, first, because men, by their superficial 
curiosity, make a foolish, not a sweet, mystery of life. The propa- 
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gandist is a good showman. His method, but not his motive, is to 
entertain. As the bands waltz and march, he keeps all seven rings 
filled with clowns, jugglers, bareback riders, equilibrists, lions, and 
oriental ladies with poppies in their hair. 

Propaganda also works because of man’s preponderant interest in 
himself. ‘“You” and “‘your” are the favorite pronouns of the propa- 
gandist. The telephone company advertises, encouragingly, ““Some- 
one, somewhere, would like to hear your voice.” 

Propaganda is also effective because human beings, like falling 
bodies, seek a state of rest. They like to give old answers to new 
questions. Fixed habits of thought make things simpler than they 
are. Once the family, community, church, school, or nation fixes 
loyalties, they persist, even in the face of insuperable difficulties. 
The propagandist knows what treasured phrases will warm his hear- 
ers’ hearts: “property rights,” “free enterprise,” “class struggle,” 
“government interference,” “individual initiative.” 

The propagandist is equipped to satisfy equally well the inert 
who live blindly by fixed rule and the hopeful who follow impulsively 
where new fashions lead. The propagandist makes hay while his 
victims keep up with the Joneses. Propaganda also works for a fifth 
reason: man’s inability to express himself, his inarticulateness. The 
propagandist tells men again and again and again what to believe; 
finally, they believe it. They become parrots; only the propagandist 
thinks. 

And, further, propaganda works because men decide what they 
will do and believe before they have evidence adequate to justify 
their actions and beliefs. A vote cast during an election represents, 
supposedly, a decision, a judgment. But upon what evidence? The 
lives and deeds of the candidates have been “open books,” but how 
many voters have seen the books? 

And, finally, propaganda works because men lack training and 
skill in handling evidence, even when they possess it. Through no 
fault of their own, necessarily, they may think sloppily, if at all. 
The analyses, interpretations, and generalizations of the propagan- 
dist, master of the arts of misconstruing and of lying, require check- 
ing that people who hear them cannot commonly make. Blind wor- 
ship and belief (the state as a religious body: tributes, prayers, mys- 
tification, superhuman authority) are no substitute for painstaking 
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efforts to understand what is actually happening in the world today 
and what can be done about it (the state as science: an instrument 
to be used by men working together to assure a fair degree of lib- 
erty, justice, and freedom to all). Blind acceptance and belief, which 
the propagandist invites, are not substitutes for thought. 

And yet, these openings in man’s armor of self-defense exist and 
at them the propagandist directs his bolts. His strategies are not 
complex. His first method is to lure men’s senses and whet their 
appetites. Masses of men reaching out to the horizon, banners 
massed and flapping high in air, the urge of drums and the frenzy 
of sirens, the tang of salt breezes photographed in color, the candi- 
date for office beaming with smiles and looking straight ahead at the 
camera instead of the steaks he is broiling over the ca. pfire as little 
Emmie slices bread and Mother pours lemonade—these scenes 
prompt the senses to draw obvious conclusions: “War is exciting!”’ 
“How refreshing—ocean breezes and tinned juices!” “How depend- 
able the candidate! A simple, homey, family man!” The drawing 
(not photograph) of an automobile used in advertisements in 1935 
showed a long wheel base of 142 inches. Actually, the wheel base of 
the automobile was only 107 inches. Tall ladies in fashion drawings 
have bodies eight or ten times as long as their heads. Actually, 
women’s bodies are about six times the length of the head. 

The second method of the propagandist is to tamper with facts 
and events or create them. He selects, suppresses, or creates them 
at will. Headlines in Detroit newspapers in 1937 announced that 
General Motors had dropped 60,000 men. Two days later headlines 
said that Chrysler had hired 30,000. Most of the latter number, 
however, were laid off a few hours later. The news had been created 
as a treat for Chrysler dealers then assembled in Detroit. In Jan- 
uary, 1940, German agents staged for its news value in terrorizing 
neutrals a mock invasion of Belgium. During the Polish invasion 
broadcasts in Polish but of German origin announced that Italy had 
become the ally of England and France and that hundreds of planes 
had arrived in Poland from England. Manufactured news was thus 
used to bewilder and demoralize the enemy. By it, hopes were 
keyed to a high pitch one minute only to be blasted by counter- 
actions the next. 

Fear and hate, love and anger, pride and regret, spur on or arrest 
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men’s actions and beliefs no matter whether they recognize them or 
not. The propagandist, however, values them for the states of mind 
they create in others. His third method is to play upon men’s emo- 
tions. During the first World War the House of Representatives 
applauded when the evangelist, Billy Sunday, prayed: “Make bare 
thy mighty arm, O Lord, and smite the hungry, wolfish Hun, whose 
fangs drip with blood, and we will forever raise our voices in Thy 
praise.” Cigarettes, not so fattening as sweets, may help one main- 
tain pride in a slim, athletic figure. Such an appeal to pride is one 
item in advertising which costs tobacco companies over twelve mil- 
lion dollars annually. Hatred, smarted by the propagandist’s lash, 
may release such fury that mere words seem to be traitors lurking 
in the dark, ready to stab any man in the back. During the first 
World War “sauerkraut” became “liberty cabbage.”’ 

Centuries of man’s experiences in the world have resulted in a 
vast accumulation of opinions, suppositions, beliefs, and ideas as 
to what the stars and hills, the athlete running and the soldier slain, 
the house mortgaged and the worker fired, the breakfast cold and 
the arm broken, are all about. And yet, the accumulation is not so 
large that men hesitate to listen eagerly to anyone who seems to 
have an idea of what the world and life mean or any notion of what 
to do about either. The fourth and final method of the propagandist 
is to manipulate ideas and principles. Evading the issue, begging 
the question, generalizing, compromising, guessing rather than test- 
ing, echoing and re-echoing slogans, are all stock devices. ‘‘Self-evi- 
dent truths,” “basic principles not open to question,” “fundamen- 
tal assumptions that must be taken for granted,” all flow sweetly 
from reassuring lips. The ‘“‘myth,” the imagined, unverified prin- 
ciple, the propagandist paints in alluring colors. Here are a few, 
newly decorated and now in use: 


The owner of stock controls the holding company. 

One race on earth is “superior” to all other races, not in particular ways, but 
in all ways. 

Democratic governments are always weak because people under them 
squander their strength by quarreling constantly among themselves. 


All four methods spring from the exploitation of innocent victims, 
from withheld evidence, false emphasis, spurious facts or ideas, and 
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deceptive and coercive tricks of persuasions. That being the case, 
propaganda encourages fear, promotes ignorance, misguides efforts, 
and enfeebles common sense. It victimizes those it frightens. It 
withholds socially valuable information and seeks to shape public 
opinion for its own ends. Not until the Federal Trade Commission 
began its investigation of power propaganda did plans of power com- 
panies to buy and control some of the largest newspapers in the 
country fall through. By burying real issues under false promises or 
counterpromises, propaganda leads men to work unknowingly 
against their own interests instead of for them. In the name of “‘pub- 
lic benefits,” “freedom,” “private rights,” ‘the American way,” or 
whatever convenient catch phrase appears, propaganda misguides 
public efforts to achieve private, antisocial ends. It explores for it- 
self the last resources of reason in efforts to exploit the nonreason- 
able, the irrational, in other men. It places outworn convictions, 
mysticism, and unreliable, wasteful “myths” above experimenta- 
tion, tested methods, and truths. At the moment it declares its only 
wish is to serve the public. It preys upon that public, undermines 
its democratic processes, feeds upon its illiteracy and intolerance. 
It tries to deny citizens access to facts and the use of tested methods, 
to obscure motives and aims, and, finally, to block their attempts to 
shape their own destiny. 

Each group within a democracy, to be sure, has a right to speak 
for itself. But having that right does not free it from the obligation 
of stating its case, fully, clearly, and honestly, and letting its case 
be judged on its merits. Having that voice does not guarantee it 
the right to use whatever propagandistic short cuts it can to gain 
its ends. A democracy grants privileges to individuals and groups. 
That, no one forgets. But it also exacts obligations from them: good 
will, co-operation, shared benefits, first attention to first problems. 
That fact many forget. ; 

To say, as do the experts in propaganda analysis and the diction- 
ary, that propaganda is an organized effort to make known some 
particular belief or set of facts is to neglect both the methods and the 
motives of such efforts. The teacher of a chemistry class makes 
known the properties of sulphur or lead; the teacher of a history 
class explains the beliefs of Liberals and of Conservatives. Neither 
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is a propagandist. Nor are all methods of attempting to gain public 
support for an opinion or a course of action propagandistic. Proving 
by hard facts, gathered from many sources under widely varying 
conditions, that municipal governments may satisfactorily own and 
operate power and light plants is not propaganda. 

Propaganda seeks to make one conclusion authoritative and final 
by disregarding not only all other possible conclusions but also many 
related facts. It does that to gain public approval of not public but 
private ends and to draft public effort to reach those private ends. 
To force public approval and to require public effort without sup- 
porting such actions by straight statements of true facts and condi- 
tions is to demoralize that public. For that public’s firmest beliefs 
and strongest efforts spring from its knowledge of facts and its right, 
in the end, to draw its own conclusions—a right for which it assumes 
responsibility. 

What is propaganda? It is a systematic scheme created by one 
person or a group in an effort to persuade people on insufficient 
grounds to believe what it wants them to believe or to act to its 
advantage. 


WHY STUDY OLD ENGLISH? 
SISTER MIRIAM JOSEPH" 


Why study Old English? If Old English is an elective for English 
majors or minors, how persuade them to elect it? Most effectually 
by that whispering campaign, which frequently determines student 
choices—the comment of those students who have completed the 
course and have liked it. But how create this satisfied group, these 
self-constituted propagandists? By a live approach, a rich and vital 
content, and a method which achieves a maximum of value with a 
minimum of drudgery. 

Notably at Chicago’s Century of Progress in 1933, and at other 
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world’s fairs, appeared practical illustrations of man’s inherent in- 
terest in evolution, in the wide sense of that word: Westclox in a 
very interesting manner presented the evolution of time-telling— 
hourglass, sundial, water clock, Big Ben, to mention but a few; 
Crane pictured the evolution of the kitchen from ugly, drab wood- 
work, black stove, and woodbox or coal scuttle to modern, compact, 
white enamel, with push-button magic; Mayos showed the evolu- 
tion of surgery from Kentucky farmhouse kitchen table to aseptic 
clinic. Advertisers know that people are interested in evolution: 
the story of lighting, of heating, of the development of the automo- 
bile, of the airplane, or of the Pullman car. What, then, of the evolu- 
tion of language? Of our language, almost as intimate to us as our 
very minds, for we do not think without language. 

If we should be interested in tracing our family tree, in learning 
the ancestry of our grandmother, what of the ancestry of our 
mother-tongue? What of its history, its literature; not just a part 
of it but the whole of it? Twelve Centuries of English Poetry and 
Prose—this is the effective title of one anthology of English litera- 
ture. But how many college students, even English majors, know 
the sweep of twelve centuries of English literature? Too often they 
are acquainted with only four centuries, the sixteenth to the twen- 
tieth; eight are a blank, the eighth to the sixteenth. They know 
something of the high spots of four: the Elizabethan, the Romantic, 
the Victorian, but little or nothing firsthand of the golden eighth 
century or of Chaucer. 

It satisfies a natural and healthy instinct to make some firsthand 
acquaintance with the whole of our literary heritage, to know at 
least its scope and extent, to note the development of ideas and 
ideals, customs, attitudes, as only literature can reveal them. Thor- 
oughgoing students want to go to the roots of things, and in a 
double sense we get to the roots of our language in studying it 
through its twelve centuries. There is an additional reward, too 
lightly stressed, for in Old and Middle English we have a literature 
of intrinsic worth and interest, a fact obscured by dubbing these 
courses “philological.” 

The content of the course in Old English may be approximately 
as follows: 
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FIRST SEMESTER 
I. Old English prose (1,940 lines) 
Selections from the West Saxon Gospels and the Old English Heptateuch 
The Colloquy of Aelfric 
Selections from The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (400 lines) 
Selections from Bede (430 lines) 
Selections from Alfred’s translation of Boethius 
The Voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan, from Alfred’s edition of Orosius 
Alfred’s Preface to Pope Gregory’s Pastoral Care (ninth century) 
Laws of Alfred 
Wills 
Aelfric’s homilies (late tenth or early eleventh century) 
Wulfstan’s sermon to the English (preached in 1014) 
II. Memorizing of selected passages of Old English prose (35 lines) 
III. Study of the language: grammar, phonology 
IV. Supplementary reading 
A. Old English texts read in entirety in modern translation 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the English People 
Alfred’s translation of Boethius’ Consolations of Philosophy 
B. Related literature 
Asser’s Life of Alfred (translated from the Latin) 
Chesterton. The Ballad of the White Horse 
Wordsworth. Ecclesiastical Sonnets (those related to Bede, Alfred) 
Thomas S. Jones, Jr. “Caedmon” (Sonnet XXIII) 
C. Commentary 
Brooke. English Literature from the Beginning to the Norman Conquest 
Ten Brink. Early English Literature 
Dale. National Life and Character in the Mirror of Early English Lit- 
erature 
D. Philology 
Jespersen. The Growth and Structure of the English Language 
Wyld. The Historical Study of the Mother Tongue 
Aiken. Why English Sounds Change 
V. One term paper 
SECOND SEMESTER 
I. Old English poetry (1,460 lines) 
Selections from Charms, Riddles, Bestiary, Gnomes 
The Wanderer (probably early eighth century) 
The Seafarer 
Selections from Genesis B (probably ninth century) and Exodus (probably 
early eighth century) 
Selections from Cynewulf’s Christ 
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Selections from Beowulf (250 lines) (eighth century) 
The Battle of Brunanburh (early tenth century) 
The Battle of Maldon (late tenth century) 
II. Memorizing of selected passages of Old English poetry (go lines) 
III. Supplementary reading 
A. Old English texts read in entirety in modern translation 
Beowulf (any two: Gummere, Gerould, Kennedy, Leonard) 
Cynewulf’s Christ 
The Dream of the Rood 
B. Related literature 
Millay. The King’s Henchman (related to the Charms, the Chronicle, 
and William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle of the Kings of England) 
A few poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins (related in rhythm to Old 
English poetry) 
C. Commentary 
Chambers. Beowulf: An Introduction to the Poem 
Lawrence. Beowulf and Epic Tradition 
Brooke. English Literature from the Beginning to the Norman Con- 
quest 
Ten Brink. Early English Literature 
Courthope. A History of English Poetry 
IV. Philology 
Baugh. A History of the English Language 
V. One term paper 

It is true that 3,400 lines of Old English represents but a sampling; 
but this sampling, supplemented by reading complete works in 
translation and by reading about and around them, becomes signifi- 
cant. It represents a genuine acquaintance with the English mind 
and the English language from the eighth through the eleventh cen- 
tury, which a similar course in Middle English may carry on from 
the eleventh century to the sixteenth. The continuity thus estab- 
lished is the prime value. The student with this background sees 
and feels in Spenser and in all who follow what the student without 
this background cannot possibly see or feel. And this affords a 
strong, personal satisfaction. 

Spenser uses couthe, rede, hery, frorne, mickle, sith, nys, sib, swinck, 
for thy, and lere. What are these to the uninitiated but obstacles, 
nuisances necessitating reference to a glossary? What are they to 
the student of Old English? A delight, old friends, rich connotations 
echoing through the centuries. For them no need of a glossary, and 
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a glossary in contrast is barren; it tells so little. And even if Keats 
and Francis Thompson did learn the delightful trick of compounding 
words from Spenser and others who may have learned it from the 
Greeks, it is at least more than satisfying to know that this com- 
pounding is a characteristic of both the Germanic and the Greek 
languages, that it is, therefore, a return to an Old English trait. For 
Spenser’s dead-doing hand, sea-shouldring whales, lether-winged bat, 
and sky-threating towers had their forerunners in: feolhearde speru 
(“‘file-hard spear’’) ;domgeorne (“glory-yearning”’) ; urig fethra(“dewy- 
feathered”); wintercearig (“winter’s-care-full” [full of the care of 
years]); breosthord (“‘breast-hoard” or “‘-treasure” [heart]); feorhhus 
(“lifehouse”’ [body]) ; oferfyll (“overfill” [gluttony]) ; deofolgyld(‘‘dev- 
il-tribute” or “‘-yield’’) ; eardstapa (“‘earth-stepper,” “globetrotter’’) ; 
daegraed (‘‘day-red”’ [dawn]). The magazine Time is continuing a 
good Old English tradition in coining word combinations such as: 
“bomb-loud,”’ “shovel-mouthed,” “publicity-shy,” ‘“burrow-slow,”’ 
“cinemactor,” “gale-blasted barrens,” “‘eye-searing flash,” “arms- 
worthy volunteers,” ‘“owl-eyed colleagues,” ‘‘tank-designer Chris- 
tie,” “cat-stepping Knudsen,” “silo-huge Stassen,” ‘‘quip-lipped 
Winchell.”’ Time also has revived the Old English use of the posses- 
sive case: “Idaho’s Borah,” “Council’s questionnaire,’ ““Novem- 
ber’s end.” The Old English had “trees’ shade”; they even piled 
possessives together: ‘‘God’s people’s sins.”’ It was French influence 
that changed these to “‘the sins of the people of God” and “‘shade of 
trees.” 

One listens with a different attitude to the talk of unlettered men 
and women who “heard tell” or ‘‘asked for why,” or who “don’t 
know nothing,” if he recalls that “heard tell” appears in Bede, Beo- 
wulf, Alfred, Spenser, as well as in Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln 
of Illinois; and ‘“‘axed” is the old form of “‘asked’”’ acsade; and double 
negatives were used throughout Old English literature to emphasize 
“No.” Our ancestors liked repetition; they had a habit of saying 
everything twice: they ‘‘advised an advice” and “worked a work”’ 
and “thought a thought’; and we still “sing a song and “tell a 
tale.”” In the Old English Heptateuch, translated by Aelfric, Moises 
hydde his nebb (“Moses hid his nebb [face]’’) and in Shakespeare’s 
Winter’s Tale we read: “How she holds up the neb... . to him.” 
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Doesn’t this come close to modern slang? The Old English is much 
richer in feeling-value than modern English. In the West Saxon 
gospels the prodigal’s father was mid mildheortnesse astyrod (“with 
mildheartedness stirred’’) ; in our version he is ‘‘moved with mercy.” 
The exiled Britons went “over sea sorrowing.” A “wedding” was a 
“pledging,” a “‘murderer’’; swelter’’ was ‘“‘to die.” 

And so Old English becomes a live subject—one which gives 
added zest to the reading of later literature and even of modern mag- 
azines, one which is related to everyday talk. But we like to know 
the why of the changes, the means of tracing the continuity in the 
language. Umlaut, ablaut, breaking, palatalization, rounding, syn- 
cope, metathesis—these philological bugbears furnish the answer. 
It is fun to know the explanation behind these pairs of words: 
nu now ham home full fill thu du 
thu thou fam foam food feed thin dein 
ut out stan stone tale tell thrie drei 
hus _ house ath oath strong strength thurh durch 
mus mouse bat boat tooth _ teeth faeder Vater 
cu cow ban bone mouse mice dohter Tochter 


hund hound ras rose man men brother Bruder 
hlud_ loud wrat wrote sit set leode Leute 


It is fascinating to learn that so great changes in language as those 
between Old and Modern English are due largely to a persistent but 
unconscious tendency to reduce tongue movement, bring speech for- 
ward in the mouth, simplify words, reduce contortion. English 
speech is produced with notably less contortion, less tongue move- 
ment, than German or Russian. Old English sceap became “‘sheep,”’ 
ctrice became “‘church.”’ Thus, in most words, sk softened to sh, k to 
ch. Yet we have interesting double forms from the same root, such 
as “shriek,” ““screech”’ ; “skirt,” “shirt” ; “ship,” “skipper.” 

The course outlined above may seem heavy for six semester- 
hours. Yet it may be accomplished with a minimum of drudgery if 
the translation is divided into from three to five parts. This increases 
each student’s responsibility carefully to prepare the part assigned 
and to listen with keen attention to the translation read by other 
members of the class. Since the translation will usually require only 
one hour or less, the student can easily spend an hour or more in the 
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supplementary reading which places the text in its setting and cre- 
ates a significant background. Notes on this supplementary reading 
are submitted. The term paper stimulates unification and an inten- 
sive study of a selected phase of the course. The first term paper 
may be, for instance, a study of Bede, of Alfred, or perhaps a com- 
parison of Alfred’s, Chaucer’s, and Queen Elizabeth’s translations of 
Boethius. The second term paper is usually on Beowulf. 

Through the memory work the student gets the ring and the 
swing of the language, discovers that the Anglo-Saxons were song- 
smiths as well as warsmiths, tastes the native rhythms of English 
poetry and prose; learns pronounciation not haltingly but zestfully 
(compares pronunciation with phonograph records of Old English 
readings by Harry Morgan Ayres and by H. C. Wyld). The memory 
passages are chosen for intensive study of grammar and phonology. 
Thus as the most enjoyable, the most tangible feature of the course, 
the memory work epitomizes its values. 


THE “MORE” MIDDLE GROUND 
GEORGE ARMS‘ 


With the attack against the literary scholar now in its heyday, 
to act upon the dictum that the best defense consists of counter- 
attack is not merely good strategy but also an action which just 
appraisal of the situation calls for. An appropriate occasion is at 
hand for pointing out that certain of the attitudes of those now 
challenging the literary scholar are inimical to free, rational, and 
humanistic scholarship. In “Historical Studies and the Humanities” 
(College English, March, 1941) Mr. Frederic R. White attempted 
what he called a ‘“‘middle ground.” That a certain weakness inheres 
in using the-moderate expression of his viewpoint as evidence of 
those dangers which I have in mind, I am quite conscious. Yet, while 
in Mr. White the wrath which Mr. Allen Tate enjoys expending 
against the bibliographer with his stinking corpse of literature has 
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been changed into sorrow, in point of fact Mr. White does not seem 
so far afield from the thinking of the Ransom-Tate-Brooks axis. 
And even if, as he believes, he has found a middle ground, the use 
of his paper for reference has a certain advantage when it can be 
pointed out that objections against his case may be quite forceful. 

In seeking to draw attention to what I must regard as extremely 
important tendencies in Mr. White’s presentation, I do not at the 
same time wish to write anything that might be thought of as an 
“answer’’; I rather hope that I may use Mr. White’s paper to point 
out certain issues. These comments are not constructive in the su- 
perficial sense, for they do not pretend to suggest a new ground. In 
raising certain objections they do attempt to suggest a synthesis on 
“‘more’’ middle ground than that indicated. The emphasis that Mr. 
White and the “‘Nashville group” (the term is not satisfactory, but is 
less emotional than “‘axis’”’) place upon the literary work itself is its 
own justification. If I may tamper with one of Mr. White’s phrases 
—to state much of their view is to prove it. For if I were faced with 
choosing between three-fifths of Mr. White’s doctrine and the whole 
of Professor Greenlaw’s, I would certainly choose the former; but— 
and here is our difference—if I were faced with choosing between 
the whole of the Nashville group’s doctrine and three-fifths of Pro- 
fessor Greenlaw’s, I could see no sensible choice except the latter. 

Objection to Mr. White’s exegesis on the ground of its antiration- 
alism is made with full consciousness that he himself has already be- 
labored the scholar with an even more sweeping term—‘anti-intel- 
lectualism.”” That he and other members of his group might even 
glory in the more restricted term, I am half inclined to suspect; yet 
to reject a rational basis is, for many of us, to dethrone the intellect 
utterly. The literary critics, of course, have company among his- 
torians in their attack upon the technique of historical causality. 
While to argue for the traditional approach in anything less than a 
monograph would be wholly out of the question (the phrase of 
Meinecke—“‘No causality without values, no values without causal- 
ity” —is suggestive), certainly one or two matters deserve notice. 
To begin with Mr. White’s analogy, the point is not that the history 
of the horse should teach how to ride the animal. Here I think those 
who see a dichotomy between history and technical ability fall into 
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a peculiar error that one might call the ‘“‘vocational heresy.”’ Be- 
cause just as the history of the horse has its justification in cultivat- 
ing the idea of horsiness as a liberal understanding rather than as a 
direct aid to riding, so the history of literature has its justification 
in an ideal rather than in cultivating a skill at reading. Or, if we go 
directly to the vocations, it would be equally misleading to suppose 
that the technical skill of our secretary had been increased by a his- 
torical knowledge of the development of shorthand; yet, if she were 
to claim that knowledge (I suppose she rarely would), her voca- 
tional background would at least have undergone some liberaliza- 
tion. Though, on the other hand, if she still bungled our dictation, 
we might well question whether her skill had ever been liberalized 
or so much as begun. All too frequently we must raise a similar 
question about the scholar-critic. But, though on the basis of his 
lack of interpretative ability we must question the liberalizing force 
of his historical knowledge, we have no reason to question the lib- 
eralizing force of historical knowledge as such. 

It is humorously significant that in developing his position against 
the historical approach Mr. White has used a historical argument by 
tracing the decline of scholarship from the mid-eighteenth century 
through the Modern Humanities Annual. Later on in his essay his 
example of literary genesis in its relation to causality (granted the 
abuse of the genetic method) does not altogether convince. For the 
point is not that the Ur-Hamlet is lost but what the effect on our 
understanding of Hamlet would be if it were found. Probably we 
are safe. I have in mind, however, one case in which just such a 
hypothetical genesis as Lewis’ was made for another group of works, 
when a subsequent discovery substantiated and in part qualified the 
hypothesis. Except that this grubbing act of materialistic scholar- 
ship sustained the position of one critic in his interpretation against 
forty others (who had not been convinced by the hypothesis), are 
we to suppose that the incident has no importance through more 
firmly establishing truth? 

That one may rationally quarrel with the traditional view of 
causality is quite possible; however, one may scarcely quarrel with 
the use of evidence and still claim a rational approach. This, it 
seems to me, is just what Mr. White does in condemning the “brick”’ 
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method of scholarship. If no hypothesis has arisen which explains 
the evidence that has been gathered, facts are, nevertheless, needed 
as long as hypotheses have been proposed, as long as men hope to 
“understand and deal” with themselves (through hypotheses), and, 
indeed, as long as men have any reason for meddling with their 
_minds. If, as Mr. White suggests, we can be satisfied with getting a 
synthesis without bothering to base it upon reality (or our poor 
glimpse of reality), it would seem to me fruitless to stop with re- 
moval of reason when every other civilized activity can be so nicely 
got rid of at the same time. A recognition of personal interest in 
selecting and arranging facts is the discrediting of subjectivity and 
not its acceptance: to accept it as such is a major confusion between 
“ought” and “‘is’”—a pathetic pragmatism that impatiently and pre- 
maturely demands results. Not that one may not quite sanely de- 
spair of finding the final answer or truth; yet to most of us it must 
be axiomatic that not to attempt to find the finality—and thus find 
a truer tentation—is to deny both wisdom and learning. Even if 
this outlook is forlorn, it is less forlorn; and the least we can do is to 
say with Mr. David Daiches in his recent discussion of the problem: 
‘‘In these matters the whole is not the sum of the parts, but neither 
is it a unity discoverable independently of the parts.’ 

Although Mr. White does not want any more facts, he does at 
least admit the usability of some of the facts we have. This attitude 
toward philology? is again hardly middle ground, since the group for 
which he speaks takes the same stand (although the scarcity and 
repetition of their illustrations to justify the uses of philology some- 
times give cause to doubt the actual practice of their tenet of usabil- 
ity). However, Mr. White promises to “tolerate” the scholar’s con- 
tinued activity, if only for the sake of form, and will even use his , 
discoveries if they are immediately useful. In this he does take 
middle ground, for as a whole his group is convinced that everything 
that is useful has been discovered. Thus in the Southern Review 
(autumn, 1940): ‘“They [the professors] have done so well, in fact, 
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that the job is about finished..... ” Either this attitude is most 
slighting of the very thing that is otherwise recognized—the schol- 
ar’s ability to drudge up facts—or it shows a marked propensity to .. 
pretend to a greater knowledge of literature than is usually possible. 
We must, I think, recognize the “‘orneriness’’ of poets in their choice 
of words, and we must also recognize that they mean everything 
that they say. I cannot, therefore, see that scholarship has been 
exhausted even in dealing with the ancients, whose meanings philol- 
ogy and archeology can still expand. That with the ancients our 
knowledge of meaning is limited to public meanings is not a matter 
of congratulation but of misfortune. When in the case of the Eng- 
lish poets biography may be called to assist in the explanation of 
personal connotation, the literary critic should rejoice even when he 
feels he already has a lot to remember. 

Regardless of the original uses of literary biography and philology, 
they must also be granted a right to seek their own ends. If philol- 
ogy wants to generalize its field to the extent of “studying the texts 
to illuminate language,” that is its own business; and such gram- 
matical studies as the recent Psychology of English are its ample 
reward. If a prominent Harvard philologist wishes to boast that he 
takes no interest in Beowulf as literature, he will be blamed as un- 
intelligently by literary critics as poets were once blamed by priests 
for secularizing their art. 

Just as Mr. White and his sympathizers claim that their position 
is exclusively intellectual (if not rational), so they claim a monopoly 
on humanism. That this is quite definitely Mr. White’s intent is evi- 
dent on every page, perhaps with a consciousness of the tendency 
toward a preoccupation with form that most of his group show. 
Again, his own charge against the scholar—emphasis of the ephem- 
eral at the expense of the abiding—is one that must be allowed all 
too frequently. 

Literary biography has as yet made no serious claim for absolute 
autonomy in the fashion that philology has; and perhaps it never 
will. At present it is so in abeyance that it will be a long time before 
even another mere bibliophile dares to have on his bookplates the 
phrase of Johnson: ‘‘The biographical part of literature . . . . is what 
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I love most.”* Now, in the case of Johnson, constricted as his lit- 
erary theory may now seem, biography was neither a refuge from 
literature nor a false gloss of it. Rather, Johnson recognized litera- 
ture as the best of life. Disagreeing in perhaps every other thing, I 
am sure he would be one with Mr. Daiches on this subject: “If 
poetry has a single function, it is to remind men of their humanity 
by increasing it; to present experiences which by their content bring 
recognition and by their form bring illumination.’’’ I am frequently 
inclined to wonder whether the strictures of the Nashville group 
against biography are based less on its lack of serviceableness to 
literature than on the subconscious resentment that its province is 
so frankly life. 

In spite of possible reservations, Mr. White seems to share with 
his group a distrust of life. Greenlaw’s “whole history of the human 
spirit” is not a bad interest to have; the only difficulty with the 
scholar is that he is not always up to it, but in this he shares a wide- 
spread human failing. On the other hand, Mr. White in his dual rep- 
resentation of life and literature finds the one confused, the other 
ordered (arbitrarily so), and the function of the Second to coerce the 
first; but, by extending the application of his distinction between 
action and life, one might legitimately conclude that it is action 
that is ‘“‘multiple, inextricably confused, and in appearance chaotic.” 
If Mr. White may be far less formalistic than the group he repre- 
sents, he still will not allow an appeal from literature to life. Whether 
his disparagement is of psychology, sociology, or economics—and it 
rightly may be of some of these approaches to literature or of all—as 
a humanist his appeal must finally be to life. This is so, uninfluenced 
by the more technical view of function: transcription, duplication, 
interpretation, criticism, product, imitation, or whatever. Although 
we are promised that the study of literature will not be a flight from 
the present and although many of us would in turn grant that a 


4 Johnson’s remark on the genetic method in criticism deserves quotation. Boswell 
had been defending a poor poem because the author was ‘‘so much versant in old Eng- 
lish poetry.” Johnson: ‘‘What is that to the purpose, Sir? If I say a man is drunk, 
and you tell me it is owing to his taking much drink, the matter is not mended.” 
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temporary removal from reality to study letters is justified, our sus- 
picions cannot but continue to plague us. It is time some of the 
group were coming back. 

Yet I for one am not so sure that I want them back, because I 
have noted that, with their belief in pattern made on prearranged 
evidence and with their setting-up of formalism in place of human- 
ism, they seem to have an antidemocratic air. This is the third ob- 
jection. I am not making a bugaboo of it: but the feudalism of the 
Southern Stand and the fascism of the Christian Society necessitate 
its mention. In Mr. White’s case the reader learns that he dislikes 
“‘democratic materialism,” disapproves of economic laissez faire, and 
finds our democracy chaotic. Such a view, probably held in varying 
degrees by most scholars, is not particularly relevant one way or 
another. What is relevant is that the order which he desiderates 
will not be inductively established but arbitrarily superimposed. 


LITERATURE AS INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 
EDD WINFIELD PARKS" 


Of the many possible approaches to literature, I am convinced 
that the most rewarding and valid is to approach the particular 
poem as a poem, the novel as a novel. But this can also be the least 
worth while, unless the student has two qualifications: a good mind 
and a good background of knowledge. I do not mean incidental 
literary gossip, biographical detail, or the substitution of historical 
fact for a firsthand reading of an author’s work. These have a lim- 
ited virtue; they are easy, concrete—and overworked. (I would not 
imply that even these are always learned; the teacher grows hard- 
ened to students writing that Shakespeare wrote a poem in which 
Milton is mentioned.) Adequate background is more than this. It 
is a sense of historical development or change, the shift in thought 
and manners, the peculiar dark star in time which makes, with all 
its flux and blur, the spirit of an age. 
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I presume this means that there is no such thing as pure literature 
and no such thing as a pure reading of such literature as we have. 
Surrealistic literature and painting have some representational mat- 
ter: meaninglessness has significance and it takes on meaning. It 
has, indeed, two values: that given to it by the individual creator 
and that by the age or period. I doubt if the two can be arbitrarily 
separated. 

I doubt, also, if the full richness or vacuity can ever be realized by 
the reader if he arbitrarily isolates the given work, be it lyric, drama, 
painting, or music. There are degrees of purity; for me, of the four 
categories named, music suffers least from isolation and drama 
most. Possibly that is because music is the most abstract; at its 
best, when stripped of incidental and emotional appeal, it requires 
close following of complex, intricate techniques. Even lyric poetry 
is less pure. It works on more levels at the same time. A sharp 
visual image can be suggested to the mind; it can be enforced by a 
severe logical pattern. Rhythm and rhyme operate, not in opposition, 
but in conjunction with images and with intellectual content. The 
good poem does not consolidate these or string them together; it is 
an integral fusion of such completeness that no one part can be 
separated from the others without violence to the whole. 

Yet the teacher must commit such violence, often. The student 
can bring added powers to his reading only when he has learned 
piecemeal and with difficulty the complex richness of the work (or its 
seeming complexity which incloses no richness). The most difficult 
to understand is techniques. Many students will never grasp the 
technical structure of a work; I suspect that even the best poets and 
critics are never certain they have mastered this. (Mr. Ransom’s 
excellent essays on “Lycidas” may be cited as example.) Slightly 
less difficult and equally a barrier is the understanding of our intel- 
lectual history. To gain the full richness of a work we must read it 
simultaneously from our own time and in the time of which it was 
an integral part. As we lose our sense of history and tradition, this 
becomes increasingly difficult to do. The man who knew his Homer 
did not have to prepare that part of his knowledge for Paradise 
Lost; his background was there, ready for conscious or subconscious 
use. A sense of the past was a part of his immediate present. 
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That sense no longer exists as a public property. I do not think 
that it can be fully caught by conscious study in our colleges. In a 
period when Ezra Pound damns Milton and Clifton Fadiman casual- 
ly dismisses Goethe as worthless the effort is not easy. Perhaps even 
the teaching of literature as literature would be easier. 

But some of the richness of literature will depart when we so 
delimit it. The work of art has many meanings, and aesthetic ap- 
preciation is not enough. There must also be a philosophical and 
ethical and historical appreciation. These can be founded only on 
understanding. It is not the function of a novel (to take the loosest 
form) to teach us philosophy or sociology, or to move us to action; 
but I have yet to read a good novel which is not firmly rooted in 
philosophy and ethics. These are not popular terms; propaganda 
has tended to replace art, and personal choice has tended to replace 
ethics. Bustle and violence are substituted for life and thought. The 
modern novelist who wishes to can rely upon mere action because we 
are so sharply cut off from our past. The communist novels of the 
past decade, and even more their textbooks on history and literature, 
show how completely we are in the time sense an isolated people. But 
the novelist succeeds also because he is working in a medium which 
re-creates and imitates people. He cannot present a character with- 
out presenting something of philosophy, of environment, and, how- 
ever unreal it may seem, of life. The most primitive or crudely 
drawn characters live by ideas and ideals. 

To draw a distinction out of the past: Uncle Tom’s Cabin is his- 
torically important, though worthless as literature. It can be men- 
tioned, or read as a type, or discarded. The ideas in it are crude and 
baldly set forth. It can be disregarded because it helped to set off an 
incident; it led to action, and its virtue or vice disappeared with the 
action. I do not mean to overestimate its importance in this way; it 
was simply part of a rising current. Other works, better or worse ac- 
cording to the particular book, have led to prison reform, the inspec- 
tion of packing plants—in brief, to some tangible result. But their 
surviving value is only in slight degree related to the incident or 
cause which brought them forth. To take a specific case: Holmes’s 
“Old Ironsides’”’ may have saved a ship, temporarily, from destruc- 
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tion, but it survives on a rather elementary level because of its pa- 
triotic declamatory qualities. 

I cite these as the unimportant phases of intellectual history. 
There is always danger of confusing the socially important or the 
picturesque with the intellectual, but each type of study has its pe- 
culiar dangers. On an entirely different level of excellence is a work 
like Pilgrim’s Progress. The book cannot be read with pleasure or 
comprehension unless one has some knowledge of its theme. Yet the 
excellence is not inherent in the theme. As Professor Lowes has 
shown, a score of similar books appeared shortly before Pilgrim’s 
Progress. They received little attention and have been forgotten. 
Bunyan alone managed to fuse his ideas, those of his age, and his be- 
lief; he made of that belief something valid as literature. Also, his 
book became an integral part of English and American thought: we 
as a people were and are affected by what he wrote. Since we no 
longer inherit a traditional knowledge in our blood and environment, 
we must regain it consciously or cease to possess it at all. I believe 
that it is worth too much for us to throw it away deliberately. 

I have used Bunyan as a pertinent example. The same argument 
holds good for Marlowe and Shakespeare, Donne and Marvell, Poe 
and Timrod. The greater the literary excellence of a man’s work, the 
better the argument holds. To make use of literature as intellectual 
history does not require any disregard of critical standards: it is no 
excuse for the journalistic lowering of standards which would make 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Pilgrim’s Progress add up to the same sum 
—though it is sometimes used as excuse. It is a legitimate approach 
to literature. A proper study from this point of view necessitates a. 
rigid discipline of thought, a careful following of movements and cur- 
rents and philosophies, a distinction between good and bad in the 
forms as well as in the themes of literature. It may lead to a better 
understanding of the forces which have formed us; and, through that, 
to a better understanding of ourselves. In this case the student will 
have a greater understanding to bring to bear on his later reading. 
However, if it does no more than hold us in touch with our past, it 
will have justified itself. 
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ENGLISH IN WARTIME: A RESOLUTION 
FROM THE COLLEGE SECTION 


In time of war our first duty is to defend our country. The military 
defense of the country is properly intrusted to the armed forces. Teach- 
ers, as citizens, are obligated to support civilian morale. In time of war 
as in time of peace the defense of our country involves the preservation 
and extension of democracy, its institutions, its hopes, and its ideals. 
Hastily contrived schemes to adapt our institutions to the immediate 
“‘aims of the duration” may, as they did in the last war, compel us to do 
what we are ill fitted to do and prevent us from giving the discipline we 
are best prepared to give. We oppose the sort of training which led to 
reactions after the last war destructive to the very morale which it was 
designed to achieve. 

Our duty, then, as teachers of English is to help develop citizens who 
are honestly and enthusiastically devoted to the society which they create. 
This we do in the study of the arts of expression through which the stu- 
dent learns clarity, accuracy, and responsibility in thought and commu- 
nication. In the study of literature we emphasize, in its vivid record of 
individual experience, the importance and dignity of the individual per- 
sonality. We emphasize equally, in its presentation of universal values, 
the social nature of man. 

At times we have lost sight of these objectives. In this crisis it is im- 
perative that we reaffirm them. 


At the luncheon meeting of the College Section in Indianapolis, December 28, 
more than one hundred teachers approved the resolution which is hereby sub- 
mitted to the readers of College English. It was prepared by a committee of 
those who arrived at the convention early and whom the chairman of the College 
Section, Warner Rice, was able to reach on the evening of December 27. In the 
general discussion on Monday, a number who spoke suggested that the resolu- 
tion be presented together with concrete statements demonstrating how it ap- 
plies to the problems which English teachers are going to face. The statements 
which follow have been written by members of the committee who helped draw 
up the resolution. We hope that these statements, like the symposium of last 
month, will encourage discussion of English in wartime, and we hope to continue 
the discussion in College English. 
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I was a student in high school when the government, through its war-aims 
courses and war-motivated pedagogy, assumed supervision of education in 
19:6-17. Naturally, the colleges received the brunt of the blunders, and the col- 
lege students bore most of the scars of disillusionment, But the high schools 
were not free from the same blunders. Courses were loaded with “selected” 
materials emphasizing the American heritage. We were not reproved when we 
tore the pickets from the fence of the leading “pro-German” residents; we 
learned to march in formation with broomsticks; we listened to “four-minute” 
men in our assemblies and military men ‘“‘on leave” at meetings for boys only. 
Words, emotions, hatred. The letter but not the spirit of democracy was em- 
phasized and democracy was not saved at home, let alone for the world. Those 
bitter, disillusioning years of 1920-29 taught us how hollow were the words, how 
empty of true democracy were the hearts of our elders and teachers. 

Democracy is at stake again today. But democracy is a way of thought, a 
belief in the spirit and worth of man. Democracy is lived and breathed; it can- 
not be injected like a serum. Teachers cannot teach democracy unless they 
themselves feel it as a vital force working in and through them. And, by its 
very nature, democracy is experienced differentlyby different persons. No group 
of persons can be made to experience it alike; no single volume of selected pieces 
of literature can convey it; no set of “war aims” can adequately encompass it. 
The love of life, of liberty, of man and the knowledge that man is a thing of 
dignity and nobility whose vast potentialities are as yet undeveloped must pre- 
vail in our teachers’ hearts and minds if democracy is to be salvaged from the 
chaos of today and put to those noble uses which the morrow holds in promise. 


MENTOR WILLIAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The resolution adopted by the National Council is based upon two assump- 
tions about democracy: (1) that truth is the achievement of a free people en- 
gaging in unrestricted discussion and (2) that the best argument for democracy 
is to see it in action. It follows, therefore, that a too obvious “pressuring’’ for 
democracy involves an inconsistency. Free men, we assume, if they are given 
all the facts, will necessarily come to value most highly that one system of gov- 
ernment which alone makes their freedom possible. 

There is, then, no reason to suppose that an English classroom in wartime 
will differ materially from an English classroom in time of peace. For the class- 
room itself—with all that goes on in it by way of an unhampered pursuit of 
truth—is one of the things for which we are fighting. To change the classroom 
now would be to surrender without a struggle one of the very values we are 
struggling to preserve. If the study of Hamlet was considered valuable in 1932, 
it is imperative in 1942; for, in a sense, Hamlet itself is now one of the war 
“aims.” 

The sanity and serenity which are the ends of humanistic education are im- 
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measurably helpful in time of peace. Much more necessary are they in time of 
war and the post-war peace—for now, as well as then, the perpetuation of all 
we hold precious will depend upon our ability “to see life clearly and to see it 


whole.” 
Ben EUWEMA 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


In times of turmoil, strife, and confusion, such as the present period, one of 
the chief needs of society is a sense of balance—a realization that all things do 
not and must not change—that there are some values that are permanent even 
though the means of attaining them may vary from age to age. The teacher of 
English has a vital opportunity to foster this sense of balance, which this coun- 
try and the rest of the world will need more and more as the war situation be- 
comes more acute. This end can be attained best by refusing to let our teaching 
of both composition and literature be distorted by overemphasis on the ephem- 
eral and the purely topical. The principles of democracy are best absorbed 
through living and thinking in a democratic atmosphere and not through pre- 
scribed and dictated courses or textbooks designed with the best of intentions 
but usually fated to produce the opposite of their intended effect in the students 


who are given them. 
ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


As the tempo of war quickens, we shall be subjected more and more to the 
pressure of hysterical individuals and groups, who will demand that all ultimate 
values be subordinated to immediate requirements. When such pressure comes, 
it will be well for the stronger brothers and sisters, and imperative for the weaker 
ones, to have as clear and sane a document as the resolution adopted at Indian- 
apolis for them to ponder. 

However dire the next months or years may be, we here in America have 
faith that we shall achieve ultimate victory. As a people we are united as we 
have never been before at the start of a war. We therefore have the less need 
for teaching the purpose of the war or propagandizing for it. But the ultimate 
victory will be a hollow one unless we and our students accept the responsibilities 
as well as the fruits of victory and unless we enter the post-war world in a more 
sober and more thoughtful mood than we did at the close of the last war. To 
help prepare students to meet their responsibilities soberly and thoughtfully and 
willingly is our highest task. If they do that, Milton and Swift and Shelley will 
not have written in vain, nor will our work in these catastrophic days be vain. 
It may even be that out of the tragedy of war we shall gain something if we 
ponder this brief document and devote ourselves to making effective its broader 
implications. 

GERALD SANDERS 


MICHIGAN STATE NorMAL COLLEGE 
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The statement in the resolution that appears most vital to me is the one that 
urges teachers of literature to emphasize the dignity of the individual per- 
sonality. This emphasis seems to me extremely important both as a desirable 
reaction against the futilitarian approach in much of our recent American fic- 
tion and as an effective means of preserving and extending democratic principles 
and institutions. In making this emphasis we are not stultifying ourselves by 
becoming propagandists; we are not working ineffectually in an effort to teach 
what we are badly prepared to teach (I am thinking of the war-aims courses 
taught by teachers of English during World War I); through teaching, we are 
making a direct legitimate contribution to the preservation of the democratic 


freedoms we cherish. 
W. Lorcu 
Iowa STATE COLLEGE 


I have just had a conference in Ann Arbor with a professor who spent the 
Christmas holiday at one of the camps which is training young men for the 
army air corps. He reports that the subject of study which is receiving first at- 
tention in the curriculum at the camp is not, as might well be expected, mathe- 
matics, physics, or meteorology, but rather English composition. The instruc- 
tors and students at the camp agree that the very first thing they need to learn 
is to write orders which cannot be misunderstood. 

I give this information because it seems to me to emphasize particularly one 
of the points in the resolution of the College Section of the National Council: 
that we revitalize our decision to teach our students “clarity, accuracy, and re- 
sponsibility in thought and communication.” May I, accordingly, underline 
the point in the resolution not only that we make it our very serious business 
to teach them to write prose that can be understood, but that we insist upon 
the ideal—that it stand the test of not being misunderstood. Any progress 
which we can make toward that goal will help our students not only as active 
soldiers but also as active citizens, ‘who are honestly and enthusiastically de- 


voted to the society which they create.” 
E. A. WALTER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


I interpret the resolution to mean that we obey orders. If the government 
needs us as teachers, we will do the job set before us, whether it be within our 
usual sphere or not. Within our proper sphere of college teaching, I think we 
can teach most effectively what we have been trained to teach: the art of com- 
position and the study of literature. I do not think that we are qualified to con- 
duct classes in “war aims” or in “morale”; but since we do not lag behind our 
fellow-citizens in our awareness of these matters, we will, of course, prepare to 
teach such classes if it is required of us. We could do best, I believe, if we made 
sure that our courses in literature included a study of the courage and devotion 
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of man, especially as it is expressed in the literature of our country. Every col- 
lege teacher of English and every English department should at once consider 


how best to do so. 
GrorGE B. PARKS 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


I have two comments on the resolution of the College Section: 

Nothing in this statement about “‘war-aims” courses should be construed to 
mean that the discussion of current opinions about peace aims and the world 
after the war is not highly desirable and appropriate in classes in English com- 
position. 

The test of any modifications of the curriculum necessitated by the present 
emergency is their operation for the highest good in the long run. Any new in- 
sight into our long-term cultural problems that our present experience brings us 
should be implemented with that end in view—e.g., the insight that our cultural 
perspective to be adequate for the twentieth century must become world-wide 
and involve art and music as well as language and literature. 


Ernest C. Hassoip 
UNrvErRSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


To help preserve and extend democracy, teachers of English may depend 
upon the power of literature to show how the human spirit expands when fired 
by the will to promote general welfare and how it fades when the general welfare 
is oppressed. Richard II, As You Like It, and Man’s Hope variously cause us to 
realize the delicate balance of the general and the individual which is necessary 
to the well-being of either. Human wisdom in The Advancement of Learning 
or The Trojan Women is constant. The need to assimilate that wisdom, how- 
ever, continually changes. Each class of students brings a new dilemma to the 
teacher. If he understands what particular issues preoccupy the students, he 
may help them to discover the meaning of literature which justifies the relief 
of man’s estate and depicts the beauty of the free individual. 

The people of America and their allies are called upon to unite in a great 
action for democracy and to know what they are doing. Our issues are intricate, 
inclusive, and profoundly political. English teachers, as a rule, have not been 
accustomed to thinking politically. Now they must think politically or, as the 
tensions of war increase, they will fail in their obligation to keep clear the hu- 
mane wisdom of literature for themselves and for young people. 


B. E. Boorue 
Cuicaco TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The resolution is good as far as it goes, but something more is needed in the 
way of affirmation of our willingness to contribute to the morale-building job 
which is a necessary part of the war effort. Resentment against crude propa- 
ganda and dissatisfaction with the old “‘war-aims”’ course are natural, but these 
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reactions should not be allowed to obscure the fact that the teaching of litera- 
ture and the teaching of composition are bound to receive new direction from the 
present situation. We are teachers not only of language and literature, but pri- 
marily of the English language and of British and American literature. This 
gives us a propagandist role whether we want it or not. The problem is how to 
manage our responsibility skilfully and well. On this point a great deal is to be 
said. The resolution was framed by persons of more than ordinary detachment. 
It is probably for this reason that it does not quite represent the full conviction 
of our professional group. The war-aims course should probably be studied in 
detail by a committee including representatives of departments other than Eng- 
lish, and a new positive program should be submitted to the National Council 
through its journal before the issue is forced upon us. It might be of service to 


print a statement of what actually was done in 1918. 
James H. HANFoRD 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


_ Teachers of literature who have been really facing up to their jobs in past 
years need not make any great changes because of war conditions now. The 
work they have been doing is what the nation needs. But we must acknowledge 
that many teachers of literature have not fully realized their responsibilities, 
and the present crisis may be an occasion for some much-needed soul searching. 
We cannot justify our desire to carry on unless we have found out what it is we 
are carrying and where we are carrying it to. Unless we find out what our work 
is and start doing it, others will decide under the stress of desperate circum- 
stances that our work need not be done at all. Therefore, we must ask ourselves 
some questions: Have we been teaching composition as a literary accomplish- 
ment, preparing our students for bohemian careers as creative writers, and ne-- 
glecting the use of language as a noble instrument of public discussion necessary 
to the preservation of our democratic commonwealth? Have we stressed writing 
as self-expression in such a way as to bring out all that is egocentric, malcontent, 
and irresponsible in our young people? If we have been doing these things, a 
tired, hard-working nation may decide that it can spare such luxuries both dur- 
ing and after the war. If, on the other hand, we have trained our students in 
responsible thinking and effective communication on matters of common in- 
terest to them as citizens in a free society, then we have contributed to that 
habit of sharing in public decisions and responsibilities which is the American 
way of life. The nation cannot remain a democracy without skill in language. 

As teachers of literature have we so emphasized literary history that great 
works of literature have been neglected or hurried over? If so, how can we 
justify ourselves in peace or war? The nation cannot support literary detectives 
amusing themselves and obfuscating young people with learned trivia. Have 
we in our endeavor to be objective and scientific placed everything in a historical 
frame so that all ethical and cultural ideals become merely relative? How, then, 
can our students be expected to share in the struggle to preserve our particular 
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culture, perhaps at the cost of their lives? If we have trained them merely to 
trace origins and influences, to record past thoughts and attitudes with con- 
scientious indifference and have never trained, encouraged, or even allowed them 
to evaluate, why should they choose our culture rather than Hitler’s at the peril 
of their lives? After such miseducation it will not do suddenly to turn on the 
propaganda, to offer them a mixture of lies and gaudy half-truths which they 
will not believe and from which they will react violently once the war is over, 
when the severer task of bringing about an ordered world-community is upon us. 

Our responsibility is a great one, and our refusal to meet it in the past has 
been a great refusal. If we meet it now—if we make great literature, not the 
history of literature or the biography of authors, our subject—if we educate stu- 
dents to read and react to great poems, plays, and novels, if we stop lecturing 
and start teaching, we will be accepted as necessary to national morale and 
necessary to the civilization we are fighting to preserve. 

NorMAN NELSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
COLLEGE SECTION 


Summary of a first report of the committee of inquiry into required 
English courses in American colleges, the report covering the organization 
of composition courses. Of 450 institutions addressed, 292 answered, 
classified as arts colleges, 132; universities, 103; engineering colleges, 21; 
teachers colleges, 36. Information generally is of 1940-41. 


Instruction in composition is required by 231 institutions (80 per cent). 

Instruction in composition is not required of superior students by 49 in- 
stitutions. 

Instruction in composition is diminished for superior students by 37 
institutions (to perhaps one-half the amount). 


Composition course varies from 2 to 12 semester hours, median 6 hours 
(normally 3 hours a week for 2 semesters) in 189 institutions out of 239 
(79 per cent) and from 3 to 15 hours on quarter system, median 9 
hours (or 3 hours a week for 3 quarters) in 24 institutions out of 51. 

In sum: normal requirement is 1 year of composition in 213 institutions 
out of 290 (733 per cent) (smaller requirement in 48, greater in 29, 
institutions). 


Average number of students in sections of course varies from 13 to 55, 
median 25 students per section (same median size in all types of in- 
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stitutions except teachers colleges, where median is 30 students per 
section); 129 institutions out of 243 reporting (53 per cent) have 25 
or fewer per section; 37 institutions out of 243 reporting (15 per cent) 
have 20 or fewer per section (list of last group given below). 


Students are grouped in sections according to ability in 187 out of 282 
institutions reporting (67 per cent). 

Section levels range from 2 to 4 (fast, average, slow, noncredit): most 
usual is 3-level (in 67 institutions). 


Scheduled individual conferences with students are not usual: only 61 
out of 125 reporting required conferences. 

Apparently when sections have 20 students or fewer, conferences every 
2 weeks. 

Apparently when sections have 21 to 25 students, conferences every 
3 weeks. 

Apparently when sections have more than 25 students, conferences every 
5 weeks (but all these averages represent relatively few cases). 


The amount of writing in courses \ ‘es from 3 to 4o shorter prepared 
themes, and from o to 15 longer prepared themes per semester. 

Median requirement is 12 shorter prepared themes, 1 longer theme (or 
weekly essay and a research paper). 


Of other forms of composition training than a regular course: 
8 institutions offer only individual instruction (Columbia, Harvard, 
New Hampshire, Princeton, Yale, Juniata, Swarthmore, Williams. 
34 institutions use a writing ‘‘laboratory”—z25 as an adjunct to the 
course (especially for poorer students), 9 as a course in itself. 


As to the ‘‘follow-up’’ of competence in writing—of 281 reporting: 87 
have none—74 require later proficiency test—120 expect instructors to 
report students later found wanting. 

Later remedial work: 19 none—71 nominal—43 offer regular course 
work—s8 have English ‘‘clinic.”’ 

Insum: 104 institutions out of 281 reporting (37 per cent) require system- 
atic further instruction in composition. 


With respect to improvements desired in the system of instruction, 143 
answered. 
go desired a follow-up system, including a proficiency test and remedial 
work, 
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11 desired smaller sections, 11 regular conferences, 13 more required 
work, 6 sectioning for ability, 6 a writing laboratory. 
4 hoped for more vital teaching or better motivation. 


List oF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING SMALL SIZE OF SECTIONS 
OF THE FRESHMAN COURSE 
Number 
of Students 


per Section 
New Jersey College for Women 13 
Elmira College, U.S. Naval Academy 15 
Brothers College, Hollins, Mount Holyoke, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic 16 
Meredith College 17 
Connecticut College for Women, Michigan State Nor- 
mal, University of Pennsylvania, St. Bonaventure 
18 
Brooklyn Polytechnic, Bryn Mawr, California Institute 
of Technology, Centre, Cornell University, DePauw, 
Duke, Grinnell, Hamilton, Lafayette, Loyola Univer- 
sity (Chicago), Marietta, Mary Baldwin, Mount 
Mercy, Oberlin, Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Pomona, University of Richmond, Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, Sweet Briar 
Allegheny, Converse, Lewis Institute, Queens (New 


We express our gratitude to the chairmen of departments and the 
chairmen of freshman English who gave time and effort to answer our 
questionnaire; we owe thanks also to Queens College, to the National 
Youth Administration, and to the National Council, for aiding us in mak- 
ing this cross-section of our teaching machinery. Since the complete find- 
ings are too bulky to publish, the chairman will gladly answer questions 
about them. 


Lennox Grey, Columbia University 
Merritt Y. Hucues, University of Wisconsin 
Frep W. Lorcu, Iowa State College 
GeorcE B. Parks, Queens College, Chairman 
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STUDENTS’ CHOICE IN POETRY 


This study was suggested by two statements of I. A. Richards: “ First 
must come the difficulty of making out the plain sense of poetry.’ “The 
astonishing variety of human responses makes irksome any too systematic 
scheme for arranging these extracts.’ In order to inquire into the “‘aston- 
ishing variety of human responses” among college students, I directed 
my sophomore class in English literature of the nineteenth century to 
select their favorite poems or passages from poems in Volume II of Lieder, 
Lovett, and Root’s British Poetry and Prose. The assignment was made 
near the close of the term, after most of the poets had been studied. No 
directions for making the selections were given other than that each stu- 
dent should choose from at least five poets, that a total of fifty lines should 
be chosen, and that a reason should be stated for each choice. 

The thirty members of the class selected poems or passages from thirty- 
two poets out of a total of forty-one represented in the second volume of 
British Poetry and Prose. Poets who were omitted from all choices were: 
Rogers, Hogg, Peacock, Wolfe, Motherwell, Hood, Morris, Thomson, and 
Meredith. Of the 321 selections submitted, 273 were accompanied by rea- 
sons. The remaining selections were accompanied by no reasons or by 
reasons too vague for classification. A few choices were accompanied by 
the simple statement that the students “‘liked’”’ them. Typical reasons 
given were: “‘I like these lines because they’re beautiful.” ‘‘ This part is 
comforting.” “I like this expression of optimism.” ‘Good thought.” 
“True statements.” ‘‘I like the music of the words.” 

Each of the following reasons was given for two or more selections: 
atmosphere, beauty, brotherhood, circumstances of composition, com- 
fort, death and eternity, emotion, God, good advice, hope, humor, joy, 
love, loyalty, memory, peace, picture, sensation, time, thought, truth, 
word music, youth, universality. Table 1 shows all poets from whom 
more than ten selections were cited. 

Of course it was often necessary to interpret student answers. A stu- 
dent accompanied lines 59 ff. from the Ode on Intimations of Immortality 
with the following reason: “‘To me this is one of the most beautiful gems 
in poetry. It issuch a stately mood. The soul rises with infancy but fades 
away.”’ Evidently the nearest category for this reason is beauty. A stu- 
dent accompanied the first five lines of Endymion with the following rea- 


* Practical Criticism (London: K. Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1929), p. 13. 
2 Ibid., p. 12. 
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son: “There is consolation in this quotation.” Obviously the best classi- 
fication for this is comfort. 

The themes by means of which poems are classified in Table 1 are those 
generally associated with popular poetry. They point to the fact that 
students, in making personal choices, ignored or forgot the discussions of 
literary theory, historical background, and criticism that accompanied 
the study of the poems in class. Of the twenty-four classes listed, only 
one (circumstances of composition) reflects the conventional learning of 
the classroom. The totals, though not conclusive, suggest that students 
desire to find a “message” or “‘meaning” in the poetry which they read. 


TABLE 1 
THE CHOICES ACCORDING TO POETS AND REASONS 
a 
Shelley...... 2] 2 3/ 5|10] 3] 31] 35 
12 2 I “43 3 6 | 32 
Tennyson....| 4] 4] 3 ak ote 
rowning....} 1 | 10 ]....) 2] § 87 218 
Housman. i. 2 I | 13 


The preponderance of choices from the so-called Romantic poets 
leads to several speculations: Do the Romantic poets speak more to 
youthful imaginations than the Victorian poets? Are they easier to under- 
stand than Victorian poets? Did their “romantic” lives influence the 
choice? On the other hand, the greatest number of choices from a single 
poem are from Jn Memoriam. This may be accounted for on the grounds 
of its sheer length. Moreover, it is to be noted that the majority of choices 
are from comparatively long poems. That the short lyrics were omitted 
may be accounted for by the fact that students frequently object to short 
lyrics because they contain no information. Students say they cannot 
understand or “learn” anything from short lyrics. The structure of cer- 
tain short lyrics and their impact as works of art, although the subject of 
class discussions during the term, were completely overlooked or forgotten 
when students engaged in the personal quest of poetry. 
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A more detailed analysis of the choices by individual lines—too long to 
print—again shows the choices following established preconceptions. It is 
interesting to note that more lines were selected for their “truth” and 
“thought” than for any other two reasons—another indication that stu- 
dents look for meaning or “‘sense”’ in poetry. ‘‘ Sense”’ on this occasion prob- 
ably conforms to the qualifications of Richards: ‘‘ More important are the 
further thoughts caused by the sense, the network of interpretations and 
conjecture which arises therefrom, with its opportunity for aberrations 
and misunderstanding.’’? That students are stimulated to make random 
and inaccurate associations from the lines which they read is common 


TABLE 2 
MULTIPLE CHOICES 
Quotations | Beauty | C°™ | God | Hope | Thought] Truth | Music | Total 
He prayeth best, 
A thing of beau- 
Beauty is truth, 
Tho’ much is tak- 
Thold it true, etc.} 2 2 9 
What I aspi 


knowledge to teachers of literature. This “vice’’ is weil documented by 
the reason accompanying a choice from the Rubaiyat (stanza xxi). ‘‘Not 
because I’m especially fond of drink, but because he is looking forward to 
the time when he’s old and may have to take stimulants to keep going. 
A thought for the future.” 

Table 2 shows the reasons assigned for choosing the six most cited 
passages. Here the confusion of responses (or misinterpretation) may be 
accounted for by the fact that only the most generally known and“ loved” 
lines are so variously interpreted. The fact that the same lines may excite 
the sense of beauty, comfort, God, truth, and “thought” is an indication 
of their ‘“‘universality”—their power as poetry. On the other hand, it 
must be known that the qualities listed in Table 2 are valued by the com- 
mon reader exactly for the variety of responses which they call forth. 
Beauty, comfort, God, hope, thought, and truth appear to be treasured 


3 Principles of Literary Criticism (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934), p. 129. 
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by the uninstructed reader and concentrated in a few favorite lines. The 
students exercising their rights as common readers were, therefore, only 
following in the common way of poetry “‘appreciation.” 

This study, though tentative and introductory, reveals the following 
results: (1) Student responses to poetry are astonishing in their variety. 
(2) Students tend to choose from the popular canon of nineteenth-century 
English poetry. (3) When freed from class restraints, they disregard artis- 
tic matters of form and structure in poetry. (4) They tend to confuse or 
transfer meanings, thus illustrating the statement of Richards concerning 
the “difficulty of making out the plain sense of poetry.” 

RoBErRT L. Morris 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


A. J. CRONIN AND THOMAS HARDY 


In the November, 1941, issue of College English the following state- 
ments appeared: 

Cronin’s first novel was overpraised. Its name, Hatter’s Castle, is suggestive 
of a literary origin for the author’s inspiration; and there can be no doubt that 
the central figure of James Brodie .... owes... .a good deal to Hardy. 


It seemed to me that, instead of there being “‘no doubt,” there might be 
much doubt that Cronin owed “‘a good deal to Hardy.” 

In order to resolve my own skepticism, I wrote to Dr. Cronin and 
quoted College English to him. Readers of this magazine may be inter- 
ested in his reply: 

If my characters “owe a good deal to Hardy,” it is a strange coincidence. J 
simply cannot read Hardy |the italics are Dr. Cronin’s], and beyond a few pages 
of Jude I am ignorant of his work. 


If critics were more cautious in their use of such words as “there can be 
no doubt,” we might be saved from much erroneous literary history. 


Car J. WEBER 
COLLEGE 
WATERVILLE, MAINE 


CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Ts the use of for incorrect with the verb like as in the following sentences? 
I would like for you to come. 
She likes for them to remind her. 


They would like for Tom to return. 
C. J. W. 


This construction is treated as a southern localism by C. A. Lloyd, 
We Who Speak English, pages 221-22. He says that it is by no means “a 
grammatical atrocity concocted by the ignorant”’ but a natural extension 
of the use of an infinitive clause as subject (‘‘For you to say that is ab- 
surd’’). Curme, Syntax, page 250, gives it among other examples of in- 
finitive clauses in which the subject is introduced by for (‘‘I planned for 
him to go’’). The locution is heard in other parts of the country but not 

,so commonly as in the South. Probably most editors would prefer the 
construction without the for, but it seems to be a good colloquial idiom. 


In listing titles of lectures in a program, should the titles be inclosed in 
quotation marks? If it is not necessary, is it wrong to use them? 
M. L. 


You will find titles of lectures and of similar items on programs in 
quotation marks, in italics, and sometimes in small caps, or just plain 
roman. In manuscript or blackboard programs underlining would be pos- 
sible if the line could be kept neat and not too heavy. Since with the ap- 
propriate punctuation or spacing all these styles are equally clear, the 
main point to consider is the appearance of the page. Quotation marks 
are somewhat conspicuous and in large numbers rather messy, though 
the single quotes that are becoming more and more used are less con- 
spicuous than the double. Italics make a conspicuous break with other 
types and are preferred by many for variety. If the speakers’ names are 
emphasized by position or in some other way, the titles might well be 
left roman. The main point is an attractive looking sheet with a proper 
and agreeable emphasis. 
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“Sargent was born of American parents in Florence, Italy.” 
Is the of-phrase in this sentence correct? If so, does it modify was born? 
Are not of-phrases always adjectival? Wouldn’t from be a better word here 


than of? 
A. N. H. 


We can’t very well set ourselves against long-established idioms, and 
since most English-speaking people would say of American parents in this 
sentence, there isn’t much use in calling for a different preposition. To 
American parents might be found in some formal or slightly archaic writ- 
ing. Most of-phrases are doubtless attributive, but ruling that they are 
all adjectives would be false to the facts: consider such expressions as 
of course, of late years, hard of hearing, Did you do this of your own free will? 

Construing the phrase is a little problematical. It would take a bold 
spirit to call it adverbial, though the word order suggests this. It re- 
sembles the retained subject of a passive verb, for which we now ordi- 
narily use by but where once of was common: “Ye shall be hated of all 
men.” It also is close to a genitive of origin. Probably most would take 
it as an adjective phrase, out of its typical order: “Sargent, of American 
parents, was born in Florence, Italy.” 


On the contents page of the N.E.A. Journal for October high school is 
twice printed as one word (highschool). Whose authority supports this form? 
What is the argument in favor of writing the expression this way? 

L. DeH. 


High school is a group word, and the fact that we stress the first rather 
than the second element shows that we regard it as a single form and not 
as a noun modified by an adjective. Consequently it is in the same class 
with a large number of compounds habitually written as one word: high- 
ball, highboy, highbrow, highroad, highway, darkroom, blueprint, longhorn. 

In printing the word solid, the editors of the National Education As- 
sociation are simply following a well-established pattern of English. That 
they have pioneered in this particular word is in keeping with their rather 
adventurous style (in the proofroom’s sense), in which they use tho, 
oclock, and other sensible but not at present usual forms. That the editors 
of an important journal have adopted this form constitutes a considerable 
contribution to “‘authority.” The real question is: Will others who use the 
word frequently, teachers and newspapermen, follow this example? 


P. G. PERRIN 


NEWS AND NOTES 


NEWS 


The College Section of the National Council of Teachers of English | 
met in conjunction with the Modern Language Association at Indian- 
apolis, December 29-31. In the forenoon of Monday, December 29, the 
College Section presented a program of four speakers. At noon, about 
one hundred and ten members and guests attended the College Section 
luncheon. 

Before announcing the luncheon speaker, Chairman Warner Rice con- 
ducted the election of a new chairman for 1942. Recommended by the 
Nominating Committee, Professor G. B. Parks of Queen’s College, New 
York, was unanimously elected. Three new members of the Nominating 
Committee for 1942 were also elected: Roscoe Parker, the University of 
Tennessee; Hoyt Hudson, Princeton;and Warner Rice, the University of 
Michigan. 

Before he was elected chairman, Professor Parks had addressed the 
morning meeting on ‘‘A Program for the College Section.” “Why,” he 
asked, “‘are we organized as teachers when we are also organized as schol- 
ars?”’ In answer to the question Mr. Parks explained that our obliga- 
tion is to discover and report clearly everything important going on in the 
teaching of college English. We might investigate, in particular, tend- 
encies in curriculum-building, experiments in teaching, the results of our 
teaching, administration, and personnel. Perhaps it would be advisable 
to set up committees which would study the problems of sophomore litera- 
ture, the English major, and teacher-training. If they were made avail- 
able, we could profit from reports on college textbooks and from a digest 
of educational facts. Would it not be worth while, furthermore, to estab- 
lish a committee on personnel which would collect records for the use of 
administrators in search of college English teachers? In the magazine 
College English we need some other kind of article than the breathless — 
report of an enthusiast who has tried a new thing for one semester; we 
need objective, systematic reports of tendencies in general practice. As 
an example, Mr. Parks presented a summary of the results obtained by 
his committee of inquiry into required composition courses in American 
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colleges. This report appears on pages 584-86 in the present issue of 
College English. 

The second speaker at the morning meeting, Charles C. Walcutt, ex- 
plained a plan by which he and his colleagues at the University of Okla- 
homa co-operate in broadcasting discussions of poetry, similar to the pro- 
gram of the “Invitation to Learning.” As a rule, three teachers partici- 
pate in a broadcast. Before going on the air, they plan the discussion 
and prepare a script. During the broadcast the poem is read and inter- 
preted technically. The speakers may argue over the characters in the 
poem or review the intellectual background. Student listeners prefer the 
argumentative part of the discussion; faculty listeners are the most re- 
sponsive. Mr. Walcutt concluded with the recording of a broadcast on 
Frederick Prokosch’s “Sunburned Ulysses.” 

Mr. Fred Stocking, as third speaker, criticized graduate study in Eng- 
lish in the light of his first year’s experience of teaching at Williams Col- 
lege. While a graduate student, he picked up the pejorative expression, 
‘The Teacher with an Undergraduate Mind.” When he becamea teacher, 
however, he immediately realized how remote from his college freshman 
were the interests which he had acquired as a graduate student. A year’s 
reflection on this cleavage has enabled Mr. Stocking to make some excel- 
lent recommendations for the consideration of professors in the graduate 
school. These recommendations will appear in an early issue of College 
English. 

The topic of the fourth speaker, Sophus K. Winther, of the University 
of Washington, was Contemporary Literature: An Educational Impera- 
tive.”’ The substance of this talk will also appear in College English. Mr. 
Winther charged that, although courses in twentieth-century literature 
are frequently listed in the catalogues, they are usually weak and unde- 
veloped in practice. Contemporary literature should be taught with as 
much care as Renaissance or eighteenth-century literature and by pro- 
fessors of equal ability. Students should not be led to feel that the courses 
in contemporary literature are the least dignified or substantial. 

At the luncheon meeting, Professor Hanford, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, introduced the subject of the college English teacher’s responsi- 
bility in wartime. He believes that we have a share in building up the 
morale of young people and that we should consciously plan our teaching 
to that end. Mr. Hanford thus prepared the way for the general discussion 
of members and guests, which is presented in this issue of College English 
under “ English in Wartime.” 
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We are informed by Mr. Edward K. Robinson, treasurer of Ginn and 
Company, that there is no present shortage of book paper so serious as 
to curtail the production of textbooks. Although, because of a shortage 
of chlorine, textbook paper may not be so white, the supply is so large as 
to be little affected by the government’s special needs. In fact, the ca- 
pacity to produce book papers is in excess of the government needs and 
the amount used by the publishers last year. The cost of bookmaking has 
risen because of a 40 per cent increase in binder’s board, a 25 per cent in- 
crease in cloth, and a 30 per cent increase in thread prices. There have 
been some price increases of books and probably will be some more. 


Recordings of speeches in Richard III and Henry IV by Maurice Evans 
are offered for sale at $1.00 a record by the British War Relief Society, 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York City. All profits from the sale of the records 
are to be used for the relief of civilian populations in the bombed areas of 
Great Britain. 


THE PERIODICALS 


In the various chapters of a very human and natural life, Robert 
Emmet Sherwood has recapitulated the evolution of an entire generation 
once considered lost by Gerrrude Stein and hollow by T. S. Eliot. Mr. 
John Gassner sketches the man and shows the evolution of his dramatic 
work and his ideas in the January Afélantic. Born in 1896, six feet six or 
seven inches tall, modest and often silent, Robert Sherwood went to 
Harvard, considering himself a 100 per cent American and a superior 
being. Then in the World War he saw active service and convalesced in 
a hospital. These experiences made him a war-hater, and he became in- 
ternationally minded. Confused by Wilson’s enemies, he voted, he now 
confesses in shame, for Harding. The Road to Rome (1926) was a satirical 
comedy, containing the fashionable digs at virtue and Babbitry, which 
related how Hannibal was overcome by a beautiful Roman woman and 
how Fabius was saddled with an illegitimate son. Hannibal was cured by 
his lust for conquest by the “‘human equation’”—an evening of pleasant 
adultery. After the depression, Sherwood reacted in a philosophy of de- 
spair, harking back to The Hollow Men and The Waste Land. He could 
not accept Marxism, which he said in the Preface to Reunion in Vienna 
(1931) was a “neutralization of nature.” In The Petrified Forest (1934) he 
reflected his belief that civilization and its intellectuals were hopelessly 
lost. The hero, who talked of his “‘brains without purpose,” persuaded 
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an obliging gangster to kill him. Sherwood regards Jdiot’s Delight (1936) 
as the climax of his pessimism, a “‘completely American . . . . compound 
of chaos and jazz’”’—blank pessimism and desperate optimism. In this 
play he did not attempt to analyze causes but referred to the coming war 
vaguely as “‘everybody’s fault” and the result of bad management. He 
portrayed a munitions-maker. 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois (1938) marks the change in Sherwood. As he 
wrote the play, he actively co-operated in founding the Playwrights’ 
Company, worked in the Dramatists’ Guild, and promoted the enterprise 
of bringing the professional theater to all parts of the country. After the 
play opened, when Hitler began his triumphant march across Europe, 
Sherwood became aware that he had told “the story of a man of peace 
who had to face the issue of appeasement or war.”’ Since the fall of 1939, 
Mr. Sherwood has been a leader in the Committee To Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies; he has written There Shall Be No Night—which he be- 
lieves the large audiences still attending the play interpret as anti-Nazi, 
and not anti-Russian; and he has become an important confidential ad- 
viser in the White House. He now holds the position of first assistant to 
Colonel William Joseph Donovan, Co-ordinator of Information, and is at 
work on the important problem of short-wave broadcasting to Europe. 


Among the few writers of fiction who are distinguished for artistic in- 
tegrity in the short story is Katherine Anne Porter. One volume of short 
stories and novelettes, Flowering Judas (‘Modern Library”), and one 
volume of three novelettes, Pale Horse, Pale Rider, contain all her work 
which has appeared in book form. In the Kenyon Review for winter, 
Robert Penn Warren states that Miss Porter has not attempted the com- 
promise of differentiating between salable fiction for popular magazines 
and artistic fiction for full creative expression—a distinction which Wil- 
liam Faulkner has survived but which threatens to overwhelm William 
Saroyan. Her method of composition does not bend readily to the com- 
promise. She writes slowly, writing a section of a story here and a sec- 
tion there by exploring and developing little germinal scenes. Her ap- 
proach to composition may be something like this: a special, local excite- 
ment provoked by the material character or incident; an attempt to de- 
fine the nature of that local excitement; an attempt to understand the 
relationships of the local excitements and to define the implications—to 
arrive at theme; the struggle to reduce theme to pattern. As a result of . 
this concentration, Miss Porter’s style is sharp and evocative; it expresses 
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a resolved tension between the local evocations and the scene and the 
central impulse of the story. 

Old Mortality,a story of 20,000 words, is an excellent example of Kather- 
ine Porter’s art. It traces the growing-up of a young girl, Miranda, in a 
southern family which treasures a legend concerning the romance of a 
dead woman and Miranda’s uncle, who becomes coarse and dissolute and 
whose second wife is hostile to the family. At the end of the story, Mi- 
randa, as a young woman, rejects both her father’s romantic theory of the 
legend and her aunt’s naturalistic and Freudian interpretation. In “her 
hopefulness, her ignorance,’ Miranda leaves the sterile pursuit of trying 
to understand the past, promising herself that she will understand the 
truth of what happens to her. 

In this story Miss Porter has characteristically used very conventional 
materials but revitalized them by the intellectual scope of the interpreta- 
tion and the precision and subtlety of structure. She refuses to take the 
straight line, the formula, through the material at hand. Her work wears 
an air of detachment, of irony, but never of irony for irony’s sake. It 
affirms, rather, the constant need for exercising discrimination, the ardu- 
ous obligation of the intellect in the face of conflicting dogmas. 


In a letter dated February, 1939, the poet, Roy Campbell, boasted, ‘‘I 
was the only English writer who, before the war, predicted a victorious 
popular rising against the Left.” He wrote from Toledo, which he had 
helped General Franco reconquer for the Right. In his latest volume, 
Flowering Rifle, Roy Campbell appears as an enthusiastic apologist of 
fascism. In previous volumes he appeared in different guises—as cowboy, 
bullfighter, and South African hunter, violent, satiric, and colorful. He 
was regarded as the sport among recent English writers and praised highly 
by such distinguished critics as Edith Sitwell and A. E. But Justin 
O’Brien, in the Kenyon Review for winter, considers that it is time for 
the “‘Poet on Horseback” to get down from his horse, because he shows 
that his work is exceptionally derivative. At least the forequarters of his 
horse do not belong to him. 

Adamastor, which gave Edith Sitwell ‘‘renewed hope for the future of 
English poetry,” depends for imagery, diction, and motif upon Rimbaud 
and Baudelaire. The initial poem, concerning the birth of a poet who 
calls forth the wrath of his fellow-men, is a free paraphrase of Baude- 
laire’s first poem in Les Fleurs du mal: ‘When in dead lands” ; “‘ Lorsque 
... en ce monde ennuye.” Baudelaire said in his. journal, “Il n’y a de 
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grand parmi les hommes que le poéte, le prétre et le soldat. ... Le reste est 
fait pour le fouet.’’ In Toledo, Roy Campbell wrote in a poem: 


.... At the Inn, 
A priest, a soldier, and a poet.... 
The Eternal Triumvirs of Earth 
Foresaw their golden age begin. 


Valéry is almost as frequent a source as Baudelaire. Whole poems are 
rough translations of Valéry. When one takes away the poems modeled 
on the French, one greatly diminishes Mr. Campbell’s significance as a 
poet, since most of his best and universally interesting work turns out 
to be but copy-book exercises. 


The history of the best seller for the past generation begins with the 
sentimental novels of Harold Bell Wright and Gene Stratton-Porter and 
ends with the streamlined narratives which today are marketed by pub- 
lishers with the efficiency of the leading industrialists. In the Virginia 
Quarterly Review for winter Philip Van Doren Stern describes the muta- 
tions of the best seller since the time of Harold Bell Wright. Sentimental 
fiction lost pre-eminence during the 1920’s to nonfiction, such as Durant’s 
Story of Philosophy. That America had been toughened by the first World 
War was indicated by the relatively large sale of Main Street, but realistic 
novels were not sold in great quantities. After the depression, in 1933, 
Anthony Adverse renewed the faith of publishers in the fictional best seller, 
and this novel was followed by other popular successes, such as Gone with 
the Wind, Northwest Passage, Grapes of Wrath, and For Whom the Bell 
Tolls. In 1937 the last of the best-selling “‘ books which are no books” was 
published, Dale Carnegie’s ultimate pronunciamento on the art of grovel- 
ing, How To Win Friends and Influence People. In 1938 the day of the 
foreign correspondent began, culminating for the present in William L. 
Shirer’s Berlin Diary. 

Best sellers are no longer self-made. Circumstances, of course, still 
play a large part in determining their fortunes, as they did for Margaret 
Halsey’s anti-British With Malice toward Some (1938) and for Jan 
Struther’s pro-British Mrs. Miniver (1940). But now the best seller is 
mainly created by such influences as the Book-of-the-Month Club (with 
more than 450,000 subscribers), publisher’s advertising, department store 
“stripping” to a few leading volumes, and motion-picture dramatizing. 
The best seller of today is a product of machine civilization. It is more 
significant in content than its forerunner a generation ago, but it has all 
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the marks of streamlining: domination of the story at the expense of 
character, superficiality of motivation, lack of depth in thought, and con- 
ventionality of atmosphere and background. 


The difficulty of evaluating the Marxian influence upon literature is 
evident in Charles I. Glicksberg’s “The Decline of Literary Marxism” 
(Antioch Review for winter). During the 1930’s, it is true, writers of 
proletarian literature appeared strongly unified. Then, toward the end 
of the decade, the number of writers who proved to be unregenerate “‘in- 
dividualists” and who refused to subordinate their art to the Spartan and 
expedient demands of politics was augmented, in 1939, by a rout of deser- 
tion from the ranks of the American Writers Congress after the Russian 
trade alliance with Germany. Waldo Frank denied that direct propa- 
ganda could be effective as literature. Edmund Wilson objected to the 
Marxist influence on the interpretation of history; he attacked the overly 
simplified emphasis on a monistic principle—namely, that people always 
act from principles of economic interest. Intellectuals recovered slowly 
from infatuation with Marxist dogma, but at last they have come to per- 
ceive the value of democratic institutions and are jealously determined to 
retain their civil rights. Herbert Read considers that the arts have suf- 
fered in both Russia and Germany because the spirit of freedom in both 
countries has been stifled. Capitalism, fascism, and Marxism all militate 
against the values of poetry. Marxist and Fascist deliberately use the 
poet for overt political ends, whereas art is a fundamental need of man 
which today serves to compensate for the abstractions of the intellect. 
As a discipline, art is not amenable to the control of dialectic. Allegiance 
to humanity, finally, rises above allegiance to party, and imaginative truth 
supersedes political loyalty. 


The concept of vulgarity is based upon the conviction that one’s own 
standards are superior to the common standards. It is fundamentally 
patrician or self-righteous. Herman Schnurer, in the winter Antioch Re- 
view, shows the difference between the two meanings. The aristocratic 
use of the epithet “vulgar” is exemplified by Rowland Rowe, a writer in 
the American Spectator, 1933, who considered vulgar, among other per- 
sons and institutions, the Social Register, Mother’s Day, and the Rotary 
Club—anyone or anything who betrayed “‘timorous conformity to the 
passions and prejudices of the moment and a pathological obsession for 
the supposedly genteel ways and usages.’’ On the other side is the moral- 
istic concept of vulgarity, which coincides historically with the displace- 
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ment of the aristocracy of birth by the moneyed and industrial classes. 
The Puritanic concept produced the Victorian euphemisms, such as “‘ chest 
of chicken,” and continues in expressions reflecting taboos on anything 
hostile to the values of thrift, diligence, abstemiousness, and worship. As 
R. E. Tawney shows in his Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, the Puri- 
tanic is also a class concept of vulgarity. In retaliation, artists have long 
ridiculed as vulgar the Philistine traits of pompousness and ostentation. 

The concept of vulgarity is negative by nature. It is rooted in the 
capacity for contempt of anything which questions or disturbs a frozen 
hierarchy of values. Frequently it exhibits a confused frame of references; 
Aldous Huxley and Maeterlinck waver between patrician and aesthetic 
codes, etiquette manuals between the genteel and the puritanical codes. 
At bottom, all concepts of vulgarity are inconsistent with the democratic 
spirit. To say that anything is tasteless, immoral, nasty, vicious, or vile 
by saying that it is something done or loved by the common people is a 
snobbish way of speech. 


Critics who take literature seriously and publish articles in the Kenyon 
Review or the Southern Review have recently been attacked by Howard 
Mumford Jones, who has accused them of cultivating literature as an 
elaborate game, remote from any general significance or public interest. 
An essay in defense of the academic critics, entitled “ Criticism and Com- 
modity,”’ appears in Writers under Thirty, the New Republic’s special lit- 
erary supplement for December 8. Mr. Albert Guérard, Jr., the author, 
points out contradictions in Mr. Jones’s argument against “the new 
criticism.” Mr. Jones insists that literary criticism should be free of so- 
ciology and politics, yet he objects to T. S. Eliot’s literary criticism be- 
cause, since Eliot is royalist and Catholic, he is unacceptable to readers 
who believe in democracy. On the one side, he rejects Marxist criticism; 
on the other side, he deplores those who are concerned with close interpre- 
tation and technical analysis. He thinks that critics should not ignore 
the public who admire Jan Valtin, John Gunther, or Lewis Mumford, or 
the literature which the public reads. 

One common confusion which underlies the general confusion of Mr. 
Jones’s articles is the failure to distinguish clearly between literature and 
“‘book-business commodity.” Book-reviewing is filled with ambiguity due 
to the limitations and the clichés of the reviewers’ vocabulary. A review- 
er may discuss a popular novelist, like Mrs. Mitchell, without analyzing 
her work critically, and later make an elementary critical analysis of a 
serious work. As a result, since the vocabulary is blurred, the reviewer 
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appears to say that the popular novel is better literature than the serious 
work. Critics are unjustly accused of not taking advantage of the proper 
channels of communication; indeed, the average newspaper publishing 
reviews is a channel of communication which, as things stand, drowns the 
critic. 

In his anthology, Literary Opinion in America, Morton Dauwen Zabel 
lists twenty-two magazines containing criticism ‘‘of special interest,’’ and 
today only four or five of these have not been discontinued. We are not 
compelled to agree, however, that the academic critics are without influ- 
ence. The New York Herald Tribune Books often enlists experts. Text- 
books in which the entire approach to poetry is expert and at times frank- 
ly “difficult” are now widely used, particularly Understanding Poetry, by 
Brooks and Warren, and the American Renaissance, by F. O. Matthiessen, 
which have carried the methods of the academic critics to the doorstep of 
the scholar and student. 


In the winter number of the Southern Review, critical intelligence is 
massed for the interpretation of the life and poetry of William Butler Yeats. 
Renewed enthusiasm for the man’s achievement is the effect of the read- 
er’s first plunge. For more than fifty years Yeats wrote significant poetry. 
Strong-minded, sensitive, he was both a great individual and a great rep- 
resentative of the modern sensibility. The wide arc of intellectual influ- 
ences which he absorbed touches upon pre-Raphaelitism, the Celtic re- 
vival (and decline), French symbolism, mysticism, traditional romanti- 
cism, and eighteenth-century rationalism. In his creative life he pro- 
gressed to firmness and precision; the poems of his last decade are more 
compact, more evocative of sensation, than the poems of his young man- 
hood. 

The fifteen critics who appear in the symposium explain different 
phases of Yeat’s intellectual development and interpret his many-faceted 
craftsmanship. Mr. Swartz and Mr. Zabel concentrate upon the autobi- 
ographical writings and the problems of Yeats’s biographer. Mr. Burke 
and Mr. Warren explore the Vision. Mr. Matthiessen and Mr. Davidson 
analyze the Gaelic influence upon Yeats’s thought and art. Dividing the 
whole subject of the change in Yeats’s interests, attitudes, and crafts- 
manship from The Celtic Twilight to Lost Poems and Plays, Mr. Jarrell 
is concerned with the growth of a sense of reality, and Mr. Gregory and 
Mr. Baker study the last period. The critics differ from one another most 
conspicuously on the issue of Yeats’s romanticism. Mr. Ransom defends 
the idealistic and religious content of the poetry against the naturalists, 
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old and new; Mr. Mizener and Mr. Knights show evidences of traditional 
romanticism as a weakness in Yeats; and Mr. Tate believes that Yeats 
is too essential, too universal, a thinker to be called a romanticist. De- 
tailed criticism of poetical structure and texture is plentiful in a half- 
dozen of the essays, especially in those by Mr. Blackmur, Mr. Eliot, Mr. 
Ransom, and Mr. Gregory. 

The whole volume of 246 pages may be read with pleasure from begin- 
ning to end, and then it may be pored over in sections, together with the 
text of the poems, for a long time. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


Higher Education Cooperates in National Defense is the title of a thirty- 
five-page pamphlet, published in November, in the ‘‘ American Council on 
Education Studies” (Ser. I, N. 15, Vol. V). More than fifty representa- 
tives of the government and college and university administrators con- 
ferred on the subject at the end of July, 1941. Chapters of the report are 
“Military Defense,” “Industrial Defense,” and “‘ Civilian Defense.” 

From the summary: 

Many times throughout the conference, the need of building and maintaining 
morale was emphasized. Concrete suggestions included: (1) reorientation of so- 
cial studies to face present problems . . . . ; (2) greater emphasis upon the re- 
sponsibility of civilians for voluntary service and self-discipline; and (3) the 
establishment of forums among students and in the college communities to dis- 
cuss current issues pertaining to democracy and the world scene. 

The educational representatives urged government agencies (1) to maintain 
a high degree of flexibility in any national program (such as the civilian pilot 
training activities) so that they may be adapted as far as possible to local insti- 
tutions, and (2) to utilize all available personnel without regard to race, color, 
nation of birth, creed, or sex. 


Send for the pamphlet to the American Council on rerccreame i 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


BOOKS 


SOURCES AND ANALOGUES OF CHAUCER'S 
“CANTERBURY TALES” 


Let it be said at the start that Sources and Analogues is a desirable 
reference book for the instructor. It is not for the general reader. And 
save with the rarest of rare exceptions it is not for the undergraduate— 
he has other, more important business. He should first learn to read what 
Chaucer wrote, the finished product. He should learn to enjoy Chaucer 
and to cultivate abiding enthusiasm for Chaucer’s poetry. Only when he 
has permanently placed Chaucer high in the catalogue of his literary inti- 
mates should he bother very much about where Chaucer got his ideas 
and his material. 

Twenty-one American scholars from the Chaucer group of the Modern 
Language Association of America have here collaborated in a sturdy and 
substantial volume, whose 765 pages of clear, readable type and careful 
printing are a credit to the University of Chicago Press. Too infrequently, 
in books of this sort, do typography and general makeup receive more 
than the most casual kind of attention. 

Sources and Analogues is a supplement to, not a substitute for, the 
Chaucer Society studies, Originals and Analogues, now more than fifty 
years old. The purpose, to quote from the Preface, is 
to present in so far as possible the sources of the Canterbury Tales as Chaucer 
knew these sources or, where the direct sources are not now known, to present 
the closest known analogues in the form in which Chaucer presumably may 
have been acquainted with them. Since attention has thus been focused upon 
such material as may be significant in the study of Chaucer’s use of his sources, 
remote analogues and late derivative versions have not been included. 


That purpose has been painstakingly carried through. The result is 
convincing evidence of the quality of contemporary Chaucerian scholar- 
ship in America. There is an admirable introductory section—one of the 
most valuable in the book—on ‘‘The Literary Framework of the Canter- 
bury Tales.”” Each “Tale” is then examined in a chapter to itself: brief 


t Edited by W. F. Bryan and Germaine Dempster. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. Pp. xvi+765. $10.00. 
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summary statements of Chaucer’s indebtedness to sources are followed 
by liberal extracts from important sources and analogues. Where these 
are in a language likely to be unfamiliar, they are supplemented by de- 
tailed running summaries in English. What the reader has, then, is a 
convenient anthology and, since many of the documents are otherwise not 
readily accessible, a handy sourcebook for the study of the stuff of the 
Canterbury Tales. 

One could wish for a concluding interpretative chapter to emphasize 
Chaucer’s art through consideration of what, exactly, he did to, what he 
made of, his raw material. But that is, regrettably, outside the province 
of Sources and Analogues. 


The book is well indexed. 
EARL DANIELS 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


ESSAYS, MOSTLY OLD 


If what is wrong with English is the people allowed to teach it, per- 
haps what is wrong with English teachers is that they can’t see the differ- 
ence between freshman composition and the kind of writing that some- 
times becomes literature. You can observe this myopia in nearly every 
book of freshman readings. . 

An editor, especially if he has found a publisher (who presumably 
knows what kind of book is favored by Miss Follansbee of Eastern Texa- 
fornia State), can do one of two things: he can garner attractive selec- 
tions on subjects that are both interesting and important, like frequency 
modulation or Benny Goodman; or he can stick to the best that has been 
thought and said in the world. Most editors try to do both, hoping to sell 
the book to Miss Higbee as well as to Miss Follansbee. The result is 
generally Walter Pater and Stuart Chase, higgledy-piggledy. 

This book’ is more Paterish than modernish. The editors say they be- 
lieve, not in carrying the student beyond his horizon, but in expanding 
his horizon. They have tried to include “selections which present new 
and fresh aspects of ideas hitherto seen by the student in narrow per- 


spective.” 


* Arward Starbuck and Notley S. Maddox, College Readings for Inductive Study. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1941. Pp. xvi+6o5. $1.95. 
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Within its own definition the book is one of the best I have seen. It has 
thirteen sections of essays—over five hundred pages—from “‘ How Strenu- 
ously Do You Propose To Live?” to “‘The Campus Mirror.” Every 
section is full of solid reading. The first, for instance, includes Lin Yu- 
tang, Wells-Huxley-and-Wells, Stevenson, Carlyle, Gissing, and Pater. 
To be fair, the last section, for example, contains nothing but modern 
material. 

There is an astonishing amount of paraphernalia, with sometimes as 
many as twenty-five questions and suggestions for writing—enough after 
each selection for a whole term’s work in vocabulary (meanings and roots), 
analysis of ideas, paragraphs, suggestions for writing, sentence structure, 
punctuation. There are four appendixes on outlining, paragraphing, 
précis writing, and ‘Maturity of Sentence Structure.” And there is a 
teacher’s manual meticulously compiled by M. H. Irvine and A. S. Kerr, 
of the George Washington University, which answers all the questions 
asked by the editors at the end of each selection. 

The book ought to be just what the English teacher needs. Instead, I 
think he needs a new kind of university which will be either frankly tradi- 
tional or frankly modern. Literature is either a means of learning man’s 
ideas, as at St. John’s College, where it is part of a discipline, or it is ad hoc 
writing: reports, newspaper stories, profiles, how-to-do-it articles, sales 
letters, discussions of ideas, stories written for money. 

When I started teaching fifteen years ago, I had a few students who 
could understand and enjoy Matthew Arnold. I haven’t seen one since 
Mussolini invaded Ethiopia. I should like to be a traditionalist or a 
modernist ; I don’t know how to be both. I don’t think this book will help 
me. 
Why does the whole world hate English teachers? Well, these editors 
say on page xv: “‘A comparison . . . . of Matthew Arnold’s use of commas 
with the use of commas in articles from contemporary magazines should 
afford a useful basis for realistic discussion of punctuation as a plastic 
phase of written language—subject, like other phases, to continuous 
processes of evolution.” And, of course, the editors are absolutely right. 

But right now my students are joining the navy. 


HERBERT E. CuILps 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 
[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Ivory Mischief. By Arthur Meeker, Jr. Houghton. $2.75. 

Personal beauty, said Theocritus, is an “ivory mischief.” The two sisters who come 
to life in this book had “ivory mischief”—and brains as well. The background is the 
French court of Louis XIV. ‘‘None of the characters in this novel is imaginary,” says 
the prefatory note. Marriage, court life, domestic life in various famous chateaux, 
lovers, and famous cooks are more important to our beauties and to many of their 
lovers than are war, conquest, and political exploitation. The novel, says Mr. Meeker, 
grew out of his passionate interest in the grandeur of France and from a familiarity with 
its language and literature. 


Pied Piper. By Nevil Shute. Morrow. $2.50. 

A simplicity and warm human touch make this novel welcome reading. The story, 
excellently related, is of an elderly British gentleman vacationing in the Jura Mountains 
when the German attack upon France comes. He is ignorant of the seriousness of the 
situation but decides to return to England across France, a journey familiar to him in 
other days. But we should not spoil the story by telling here more of the experiences of 
this seventy-year-old gentleman, whose first thought was for others, in German-occu- 
pied France in 1940. 


Genesee Fever. By Carl Carmer. Farrar. $2.50. 

A first novel by the author of Stars Fell on Alabama and The Hudson. Most of the 
characters are real, and existing documents make it possible to use authentic incidents 
and conversations in developing this fictional history of upstate New York. Although 
the Revolution was won, man: former Tories still dreamed of establishing a region, 
perhaps an independent state, wherein aristocrats on great estates would be served by 
yeomanry—a new England in America. Indians, religious fanatics, and the best and 
worst of European immigrants live in these pages of post-revolutionary days. 


Storm. By George Stewart. Random. $2.50. 

A young man in the weather bureau at San Francisco has a habit of naming ap- 
proaching storms. “‘Maria’’ develops rather insignificantly on the coast of China but is 
a raging storm when she reaches California. This study of storms, of weather predic- 
tions and forecasts, of weather bureaus and their personnel, comes just when the War 
Department censorship of weather reports has made us weather-bureau conscious. 


The Real Life of Sebastian Knight. By Vladimir Nabokov. New Directions. 
$2.50. 

Sebastian Knight (an imaginary character) was born in 1899 in Russia’s capital, of 
an aristocratic family. Educated at Cambridge, he lived and wrote in many countries, 
including America; his is the story of the creative artist ina modern, hostile world. The 
concluding sentence explains: “I am Sebastian, or Sebastian is I, or perhaps we are 
both someone whom neither of us knows.” 
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Three Lives. By Gertrude Stein. With an Introduction by Carl Van Vechten. 
“New Classics Series.”” New Directions. $1.00. 
Three Lives tells the simple stories of three plain, humble women—women whom we 
all know and often fail to appreciate. Miss Stein’s mannered style had not yet fully 
developed when this book was first published (1909). 


Insults: A Practical Anthology of Scathing Remarks and Acid Portraits. Edited 
by Max J. Herzberg. Greystone Press. $2.00. 

Says the author, book editor of the Newark News and vice-president of the N.C.T.E.: 
‘These examples are not taken entirely from the old boys; they include current sting- 
ers.” In a rewarding foreword the author mentions the sharp tongue and the official 
satirist of the primitive Arabs. He quotes Van Loon as saying there is an “epigram for 
every dilemma’’—and we all know how hard it is to be laughed at. The author has been 
particularly successful in his arrangement of, and in his running commentaries on, this 
series of edifying anecdotes. A sure prescription for keeping the doctor and morbid 
thoughts in subjection. 


Blithe Spirit: An Improbable Farce in Three Acts. By Noel Coward. Doubleday. 
$2.00. 

A British novelist living with his second wife in Kent is writing a novel and is inter- 
ested in spiritualism. Mme Ascati, a local medium, is invited to dinner and to demon- 
strate a séance. The results are not what the novelist has foreseen, but the situation 
furnishes material for a clever farce. 


Our Singing Country: A Second Volume of American Ballads and Folksongs. Col- 
lected and compiled by John A. Lomax and Alan Lomax. Ruth Crawford 
Seeger, music editor. Macmillan. $5.00. 

In his introduction Archibald MacLeish says, “It is the mark of the people on any 
country which gives it the feel it leaves in a man’s mind . . . . a body of words and of 
music which tells more about the American people . . . . than highways and acres of 
billboard-plastered cities.”” In the Preface the compilers say, ““The function of this book 
is to let American folk singers have their say with the readers.” A handsome volume 
of 400 pages in pleasing format. 


Goethe’s Faust: A New American Translation. By Carlyle F. MacIntyre. Illus- 
trations by Rockwell Kent. New Directions. $3.50. 

A few years ago Rockwell Kent suggested to MacIntyre, a German scholar and pro- 
fessor of poetry at the University of California, that as there was no translation of 
Faust “‘fit to read,’”’ one should be made by MacIntyre, and he (Kent) would illustrate 
it. MacIntyre went to Germany, where he worked with leading scholars and authorities. 
The understanding was that his translations should be readable, accurate, and faith- 
ful to the original, “cast in the modes of the living speech of our country and our 
times,”’ even if some sacrifices of German rhythm and meter were necessary. The Ger- 
man text is printed facing the translation. 


Aces Wild. By Lieutenant Robert A. Winston. Holiday House. $2.50. 
Experiences of an American test pilot in Europe, 1940. 
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The Torch of Liberty. By Frederic Arnold Kummer. Illustrated by Kreigh 
Collins. John C. Winston. $2.00. 
Inspirational historical short stories of democracy and its torchbearers. For young 
people. A handsome volume, beautifully illustrated. 


James Joyce. By Harry Levin. (“The Makers of Modern Literature.”) New 
Directions. $1.50. 
A critical study of Joyce—his artistic consciousness, the pattern of his life and work, 
and his influence upon his own times and upon the future of literature. 


The Charles. By Arthur Bernon Tourtellot. Farrar. $2.50. 

Longfellow wrote of the Charles, ‘“Thou hast been a generous river.” This fourteenth 
volume of the “Rivers of America” series is exceptionally good. Well planned, well 
written, and beautifully illustrated, it tells the story of the Charles and its territory from 
the advent of the first white man and the development of democracy—revolution and 
reconstruction—up to the present. “Sitting serenely on the banks of the Charles, like 
an aged dean in his study, Harvard has always been a wise Uncle to Massachusetts and 
to the nation.” 


The Story of Everyday Things. By Arthur Train, Jr. Harper. $3.50. 

“In the everyday things of each era are wrapped the flavor and significance of the 
past,” says the Introduction to this handsome, informative, entertaining, and cleverly 
illustrated book. “‘The story of everyday things is really the story of houses, furniture, 
food, clothes, transportation, and communication . . . . the story of agriculture, handi- 
craft and industry, community life and the life of the intellect, and amusements.” The 
Prologue deals with the red man, while the main text covers pioneer life, the seven- 
teenth century, and each period up to the present. There is a mania epilogue on 
“The Next Hundred Years.” 


FOR THE INSTRUCTOR 


Edgar Allan Poe. By Arthur Hobson Quinn. Appleton—Century. $5.00. 

A critical biography of seven hundred carefully documented pages which, in a con- 
tinuous narrative-exposition, gives order to the scattered facts of Poe’s life and inter- 
prets the poems, the tales, and the philosophical essays with the help of available 
scholarship. Mr. Quinn’s new discoveries of facts relevant to Poe as well as his com- 
prehensive study of the man make his biography important. 

Browning’s Star-Imagery. By C. Willard Smith. Princeton University Press. 
$3.50. 

By tracing the star-image throughout Browning’s poems in chronological order, 
the author shows the frequency of the star-images, their symbolic meanings, their 
structural functions, and their relation to Browning’s development as an artist. A 
doctoral dissertation is the foundation for this meticulous monograph. 


The White Slave and Other Plays. By Bartley Campbell. Edited by Napier 
Wilt. Princeton University Press. $5.00. 


Volume XIX of “America’s Lost Plays.” Bartley Campbell, 1843-88, who was 
compared with Artemus Ward and Mark Twain, wrote comedies and melodramas, the 
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most successful of which appeared from 1879 to 1885. The volume contains five plays, 
including The Virginian, The Galley Slave, and The White Slave. 


Letters from the Tombs. By Morris U. Schappes. Schappes Defense Committee, 

114 East 16th Street, New York. 

Declared guilty of perjury by a New York court on the basis of his testimony before 
the Rapp-Condert Committee, Mr. Schappes spent the time between June 28 and July 31 
in the Tombs. He is a charter member of the College Teachers Union, Local 537, A.F.T. 
In the Tombs, as the vivid letters reveal, Mr. Schappes meditated on the nature of 
truth and justice and learned to know his fellow-prisoners and his keepers. 


The Idiom of Poetry. By Frederick A. Pottle. Cornell University Press. $2.00. 

Lectures developed in a graduate-school course in theory of poetry. The subjects 
are: “Shifts of Sensibility,” ‘Critical Relativism,” ‘The Critic’s Responsibility,” 
‘‘What Is Poetry?” “Pure Poetry,” and ‘Emergent Idiom.” For illustrative material, 
Mr. Pottle draws mainly on Wordsworth. Concise, scholarly, and thought-provoking. 


Shores of Darkness. By Edward B. Hungerford. Columbia University Press. 
$3.00. 

A number of now forgotten scholars of the eighteenth century published works of a 
speculative, semiscientific, and semifanciful nature on ancient mythologies. In these 
dusty volumes, Blake, Shelley, Keats, Goethe, and other Romantics found mythological 
characters and systems which have long puzzled their readers. Mr. Hungerford clears 
up much of this obscurity. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


The Art of Reading Poetry. By Earl Daniels. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

A textbook useful to any college class which aspires to an understanding of poetry. 
Mr. Daniels begins with essential reading skills and habits and proceeds to explain 
the different aspects of poetic experience—the poem as picture, idea, organization, and 
music. Each chapter presents the instructions on how to read as a running commentary 
on the poems selected for study. There is an excellent balance of contemporary poets 
and older poets. 


Thesaurus of Quotations. Edited by Edmund Fuller. Crown Publishers. $3.00. 


A dictionary classification of more than twenty thousand quotations under key 
words indicating the subjects of the quotations. Easy to use. 


Invitation to Dance. By Walter Terry. Barnes. $2.00. 

In Part I, kinds of dances—ballet, tap dancing, and the night-club variety—are 
described concisely and intelligently. In Part II, the subject is dancing as recreation 
and education. The author, dance critic on the New York Herald Tribune, makes prac- 
tical suggestions, relates them to progressive éducational theory, and sharply criticizes 
the “charlatans of dance.” 
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Twenty Short Plays on a Royalty Holiday, Vol. II (1940-43). Edited by 
Margaret Mayorga. Samuel French. $3.00. 
A collection of one-acts, varying from a mystery to a domestic comedy, offered to 
amateurs free of royalty until July, 1943. The plays are simple and conventional in 


technique and point of view. 


A Glossary of Literary Terms. By Dan S. Norton and Peters Rushton. Farrar. 
$0.60. 

A ninety-page pamphlet containing pointed definitions of such words as “‘allitera- 
tion” and many concise essays upon terms such as “tragedy”’ or “‘ metaphysical poetry” 
or “conceit.” The terms are alphabetically arranged, and the choice is both extensive 
and practical. 


ERRATUM 


We regret that in the December issue of College English, the price of The . 
Beautiful People and Two Other Plays, by William Saroyan (Harcourt, Brace), 
was incorrectly stated as $5.00. The correct price is $3.00. 
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